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Ball and Evening Coiffures. 

Fig. 1.—The front hair is slightly waved and 
rolled back, and arranged in puffs with the back 
hair, the puffs being separated by two rows of 
pearls, which also encircle the crown of the head. 

Fig. 2.—A trailing spray of pink roses is set 
on the right side of the head. The front hair 
is waved and rolled back over a crépe. _The 
chignon is composed of three-strand braids. 

Fig. 3.—The chignon is made of curls of dif- 
ferent lengths, falling over a crépe, and encircled 
with a three-strand braid. The front hair is 
waved, and brushed back straight from the fore- 
head. 

Fig. 4.—Coiffure for young girl. The front 
hair is waved and brushed back from the fore- 
head. The back hair is arranged in a three- 
strand braid chignon. A tuft of white and blue 
feathers, and a white feather aigrette with an 
aigrette of pearls in the centre, is worn over the 
brow. 

Fig. 5.—The front hair is closely waved and 
brushed back from the forehead. A small wreath 
of convolvulus blossoms and leaves #s set on the 
front and trails at.the side. The back hair is 
worn in chatelaine braids. 

Fig. 6.—A bow of blue gros grain 
ribbon with a pearl agrafe in the 
centre is:set over the waved front 
hair, which is parted, the upper 
half being brushed straight back, 
and the lower half combed upward. 
The bow-is fastened on a narrow 
bandeau of blue ribbon, which passes 
under the hair at the side, and is 
fastened under the braided chignon. 
A long curl hangs on each side. 

Fig. 7.—All the hair is arranged 
in loose lengthwise puffs, and orna- 
mented with a trailing spray of ivy 

leaves and red berries. 

Fig. 8.—Coiffure of pink roses 
arranged as a diadem on a bandeau 
of pink satin ribbon. The ribbon 
passes under the chignon, and is 
fastened together on the back with 
a spray of roses. The front hair is 
waved and brushed upward, and 
the chignon is composed of three- 
strand chatelaine braids. 





SHABBY GENTILI1Y. 


HERE is an old Spanish. proverb which | 
| fatal end, while, in the mean time, we endure | 
to patched clothes.” It is to be feared that there | 
are some of that kind of aristocracy even in this | 


says: ‘* A true nobleman would prefer rags 


republican country. 

The general tendency of American men as 
well as women is to overdress. We are all too 
eager to vindicate our claims to equality by an 
assertion of it through some external manifesta- 
tion; and thus every one will wear silk or broad- 
cloth; lest he or she might possibly endanger his 
or her social equipoise. ‘To the same cause may 
be attributed that uniformity of living and ex- 
pense which prevails more in this than in any 
other country. . We must have a house as big as 
that of our neighbor, furniture as fine as his, as 
many servants as he, and every other visible sign 
of the social prosperity they are 
supposed to indicate. He may 
count thousands of dollars for 
our hundreds, and pay the cost 
of his luxurious living with no 
more effort than is necessary to 
sign his name to a check, while 



















































| we can meet the expense only. by a strain which 
| er to the utmost our credit and strength. We, 
owever, persist in the foolish competition to the 


the self-imposed agony of the suspense of com- 
ing ruin. 

In favor of finery of dress, however inappro- 
priate it may be to the special function—not to 
say social position—of the wearer, it is often 
urged that it is an indication of an aspiration for 
better things, and should be encouraged. If a 
blowzy cook spends half of her twelvemonths’ 
wages in a lace veil, to let fall when she has her 
every other Sunday out, rain or shine, before a 
face which has withstood for years of week-days 
the scorchings of a red-hot range of anthracite 
coal, we must forsooth, contrary to wall fitness of 
things, hail her with a ‘‘ God-speed” on her jour- 
ney of progress. 





A taste for fine things may 
possibly indicate the desire for 
social advancement, but the in- 
dulgence in them is by no means 
the surest way of reaching it. 
In regard to dress, as well as 
other means of: personal dis-~ 
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play, it would be well if we could get rid of 
the vulgar idea of its impressiveness. The cost- 
liest suit, if paid for, is only a proof of the 
prodigality or wealth of the wearer, and cer- 


| tainly does not elevate him socially or otherwise, 
| unless the possession of so much money or the 
willingness to spend it in such a way is to be 


esteemed a virtue. It is, moreover, a fact, par- 
ticularly in dress, that the simplest and cheapest 
articles are more easily made conformable to the 
principles of good taste. 

There is this obvious result of a common in- 
dulgence in an excess of finery, either of dress or 
living—that good taste must necessarily be fre- 
quently offended. There will be contrasts of 
splendor and meanness, shabbiness and gentili- 
ty, and a loss of that decorum of living which 
can only come from an harmonious subjection of 
style to means. 

Though there are some amiable folks natural- 
ly indignant at the intemperate abuse of women 
in these later days, who tell us, in their eager- 
ness to defend them, that wives are never re- 
sponsible for the ruin of their husbands, we yet 
fear that they are not always as innocent as we 
could wish them. Swift declared—but he was 
not remarkable for saying compli- 
mentary things of either sex—that, 
‘*Most men’s follies are owing to 
their wives.” In regard to mercantile 
ruin, the direct cause is generally, 
without doubt, due to speculation or 
overtrading; but this is prompted 
frequently by the wish for finery at 
home, either in the form of rich 
dress, grand house, shéwy furniture, 
or other costly things, in the having 
or not having of which the wife is 
supposed to have a voice, and a 
strong one too. ; 

We confess to a desire to preserve 
not only the integrity of the fortunes 
of our countrymen but of their fiether 
garments, and therefore would advise 
them against excess of fine living 
and fine dress. We had rather that 
every American should remain in all 
his republican simplicity and entire- 
ness of costume than become the 
**True nobleman who would prefer 
rags to patched clothes.” 
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WOMAN’S SEVERITY. 


} T OMEN, no doubt, are all saints, and hav- 

ing no little sins of their own, are enti- 
tled to judge severely those of others, They 
may pass all the day in preparing for the ball 
of the whole night, to the manifest neglect of 
every household duty; they may spend in an 
hour’s shopping enough to support a family a 
twelvemonth; and they may in a morning’s 
tittle-tattle ruin forever the reputation of half 
a dozen of their best friends. All this, and 
more, they may do without any apparent con- 
sciousness of a stain to their sainthood. In 
fact, they deem such conduct not only un- 
blamable but praiseworthy, and recognize it as 
a virtue, under the name of respectability. . Six 
nights in the week of ball-going, and as many 
days of morning-visiting, are, of course, essen- 
tial to the keeping up of this respectability. 
The consequent expense of time, health, and 
dry-goods, the gossip and scandal, and the neg- 
lect of the simple duties of the household, thus 
become social virtues, of which, to do our dames 
justice, it must be acknowledged, they are no- 
table exemplars, 

Being thus so perfect themselves, it is per- 
haps not reasonable to expect that our female 
saints should be otherwise than rigid to the 
delinquencies, small as they may be, of their 
sons, brothers, and husbands. A little less se- 
verity on their part, however, would, it is quite 
clear, have a good effect. A judicious indul- 
gence of peccadilloes might eradicate, and 
would certainly prevent them from growing to, 
gross vices, 

It is not intended to say a word in defense 
of wine or tobacco, or of the manners of Jack 
Bluster, or to express our surprise that the fla- 
vor of all three should not be agreeable to the 
fastidious Mrs, A. There are greater evils, how- 
ever, than the occasional enjoyment by Mr. A. 
of a cigar, a glass or two of sherry, and the com- 
pany of Jack, If Mrs. A. would only summon 
up fortitude enough to endure them for the pres- 
ent, she would probably save herself from a good 
deal of future suffering and unhappiness, _Men 
are prone to indulge in smoking, wine-drinking, 
and boisterous companionship, and, as they are 
not saints like their mothers and wives, do not 
pretend to call them virtues, These, however, 
under the control of the home influence and in 
the presence of refined women, are likely to re- 
main within the limits of moderation, and will 
be at the most only peccadilloes. Released 
from such checks they readily expand to ex- 
cess, and become gross vices. 

Men are but weak creatures, and there is so 
little of the saint in their composition that a 
spice of wickedness seems essential to the ex- 
istence of the very best of them. CHARLES 
Lams, when preparing to give up the use of 
tobacco on finding it injurious to his health, 
said that he was looking about for ‘‘a compen- 
sating yjce,” as if some vice or other were nec- 
essary. If it is so, it may be advisable on the 
part of our dames to cherish the small failings 
of their husbands, lest they should exchange 
them for grievous sins, It is certain that many 
a man, who might have had upon his conscience 
nothing more than a daily cigar or glass of wine 


_ or two, has been driven from home to debauch- 


ery by woman's severity. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Ostriches. 


Y DEAR JOSEPH,—I was lately turn- 
ing over some of tlie beautiful holiday 
books for children with some of our younger 
fellow-travelers, when Master Harry burst into 
peals of laughter and showed me a picture of 
the ostrich engaged in his familiag recreation 
of hiding his head and supposing his whole body 
to be hidden, The drawing was done with great 
humor, and every exposed feather had a very 
comical air of consciousness that it was not 
seen, although in full sight. Harry and the 
rest constantly recurred to that picture, and 
they will never forget it, In a thousand ways 
hereafter, as suggestion and illustration, it will 
return to them, and their lives will be all the 
richer for the laughable drawing. 

And, indeed, I must confess that I am one 
of the children; for ever since I saw the print 
I have been seeing the same ostrich in an end- 
less variety of forms, and in the most unexpect- 
ed places, At the beginning of the century— 
which is getting old, Joseph—when William 
Pitt was taxing every thing in England, he laid 
a very heavy tax upon salt, ‘and a ludicrous 
caricature appeared representing him popping 
out of the salt-box in the kitchen full into the 
cook’s astounded and alarmed face. ‘“ How 
are you, cookey ?” exclaims the lively minis- 
ter. And a few years later, when the Finance 
Minister Vansittart laid a like tax upon soap, a 
similar caricature showed his figure in little 
rising from the suds in the wash-tub and sa- 
luting the appalled washer-woman, ‘‘ Here am 
I, Betty ; how are you off for soap?” Harry's 








ostrich jamps out upon me incessantly, like Mr. 
Pitt out of the salt-box, or Mr, Vansittart from 
the soap-suds, It is a Protein ostrich; and as 
I catch ¢limpses of him every where, I am im- 
pressed With the subtle unity of nature. Let 
me deseribe some of his appearances, and per- 
haps, my dear Joseph, you may discover that it 
is not I only who have seen them, but that you 
also are familiar with them. 

The first avatar of this ostrich spirit that 
occurred to me, however, when I reflected upon 
the picture, was not a subject of sight, but of 
tradition. @y grandmother’s aunt Patty was 
a famous belle during the Revolution. I am 
not sure that a few years ago you would not 
have found her name carved with a diamond 
upon some Newport window by the officers of 
Rochambeau’s army, who used to toast the fair 
Quakeress, Polly Lawton, It is at least a le- 
gend in the family that one of the gay young 
French officers offered marriage to my grand- 
mother’s aunt Patty, and that, just as she had 
made up her mind to accept him, after the due 
maidenly delay, his regiment was suddenly or- 
dered off, and her soldier marched away and 
never returned. ss 

But from that day she considered herself a 
Frenchwoman, She cultivated the language, 
and there were always French books lying upon 
her table; and a certain oddity of dress became 
apparent, which was called her French fancy. 
If by chance a peddler or a tramp who spoke 
French came to the house, my grandmother's 
aunt Patty was summoned, and she talked some 
kind of gibberish to him, which none of the 
family understood, and at which the French- 
man stared and grinned, and, very stupidly, as 
we children thought, didn’t even understand 
his own language. If he persisted in not un- 
derstanding, aunt Patty had always the same 
explanation. She said, with an air of forgiving 
pity, “I fear this man is an impostor; but I 
hope only it is because he is a peasant, and 
doesn’t understand the French of Paris.” It 
was the French of Paris, therefore, that aunt 
Patty spoke. When I was older, Joseph, and 
came to read Chaucer—for whom I hope you 
can spare time from Mr, Swinburne—I used to 
shake my sides with delight over those sly lines 
—and why, I wonder, did I so vividly recall 
not only my grandmother's aunt Patty, but so 
many of my accomplished young friends of a 
later generation : 

“And Frenche she spake ful fayre and fetisly, 

After the scole of Stratford atte bowe, 
For French of Paris was to hire unknowe.” 

But I did not mean to write the biography 
of this famous family beauty of ours. I wished 
to speak only of one droll habit of hers, which, 
so far as I know, was peculiar to her. She was 
accustomed to walk out for an hour every morn- 
ing, and as she lived in the country, aunt Patty 
—as she is known in the family—was as fa- 
miliar an object as the meeting-house steeple. 
Eyery body knew her and liked her. But upon 
these morning expeditions she always wore an 
old green calash, and an ancient shawl perhaps, 
and a morning dress more comfortable than 
beautiful; and she chose therefore to suppose 
that she was invisible. She passed her most 
intimate friends without speaking, without a 
sign of consciousness of their presence: trip- 
ping blandly and" steadily along, heeding no- 
thing whatever, and apparently as unconscious 
of others as if she had been pacing her own 
chamber. But in the afternoon, when she had 
arrayed herself for promenade, she sallied forth 
upon exactly the same course, and met the 
same people, but bowed and smiled with the 
most gracious, queenly sweetness, as if she 
freely forgave every body else for not having 
been betrothed to an officer in his French Ma- 
jesty’s service. It seems that my aunt Patty 
had a delightful theory that it was a French 
custom to consider that a lady upon the street 
not especially dressed for the promenade, was, 
by courtesy, invisible. But when I saw the 
picture of the innocent African bird hiding his 
head, I perceived that my dear aunt Patty had 
been modeling her conduct upon that’ of the 
ostrich. Had she only worn an ostrich feather 
in that high, nodding calash, how perfect the 
suggestion would have been! 

But this, after all, is only an historic illustra- 
tion of the ostrich, while the bird is by no 
means a dodo and extinct. It was but a very 
few days ago that I met Smilax, all sweetness 
and politeness. He shook my hand so heartily, 
he wished me a happy New Year so warmly, 
and inquired about my health so earnestly, that 
I was delighted with his friendliness, and re- 
sponded very cordially to his salutations. I 
walked with him to his office, and I observed that 
all his young men looked a little scared when 
he entered, as if they were afraid that he might 
suspect them of something and stab them with 
a sneer or a sharp reproof, He was all bland- 
ness to me, however, as he seated aimself at his 
table, and some one came in upon business. 
To him he was by no means bland. On the 
contrary, he was unpardonably rude and surly. 
But when the richest man in town entered I 
was afraid that Smilax would kneel and polish 
the rich man’s boots with his lips. He really 
seemed to think that he ought not to sit in such 
a presence, 

Then I was sorry that I had responded so 
cordially, It was not, I am sure, *bécause 
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Smilax paid no attention to me while the rich 
man remained, but because of his vile toadying 
to money. I had promised to go home and 
dine with him, and I could not escape. But, 
having dined with him, I know that the Sultan’s 
manners to his wives are preferable to those of 
Smilax to his wife. It was not that he com- 
mitted any gross breach of decorum. He did 
not strike her, nor throw a glass at her head; 
but the tone in which he spoke, and the air of 
the poor woman, and the suppressed terror of 
the children, were like a fiery writing upon the 
wall, telling the whole story. This miserable 
Smilax is an ostrich. He thinks that a little 
honeyed politeness to a rich man, or to a man 
whom he wishes to propitiate, can conceal the 
enormous meanness and-harshness of his con- 
duct. He might as well think that an embroid- 
ered shirt would conceal a foul disease. This 
huge, clumsy, stupid ostrich, Smilax, hides his 
face in a smile, and he thinks that nobody sees 
the sour frown of his whole life! 

Or did you read the speech of our old friend 
Sirop at the last meeting of his political club, 
which I heard? I never knew finer sentiments. 
He insisted that without an increasing sense of 
honor in public life, without a deeper feeling of 
the necessity of honesty in politics, there was 
no telling where we should arrive. And the 
opinions he expressed of the intelligence and 
conscientiousness of ‘‘the great inquest of the 
people”—a phrase which I suppose means some- 
thing, or he would not have repeated it so often 
—were most creditable to his confidence in 
human nature. Other countries, he told us, 
groaned under the iron heel of kings; and he 
rattled the outworn tyrannies of the Old World 
about our ears in a most alarming manner. He 
was s0 savage upon what he called “the effete 
despotisms of an ancient and cankered civiliza- 
tion” that I was ‘truly sorry for them. And if 
they knew what Sirop thinks of them I think 
they might be induced to mend. 

But as I listened and looked around at his 
audience, who said “Go it!” ‘Give it to ’em!” 
“ Bully for you!” ** Hi! hi!” at the end of ev- 
ery sentence, I knew that they understood the 
orator perfectly. Sirop is a smooth fellow, who 
makes money in politics, and he puts his speech- 
es in the fustian coat of rhetoric, just as a clown 
wears cap and bells and turns his toes in. He 
despises ‘‘the de-year people,” as he privately 
calls them, and thinks that if a man wishes of- 
fice he must pay roundly for it, and he is very 
ready to do it. This swagger about ‘‘down- 


‘| trodden millions” and ‘effete despotisms” is 


merely the sand in which this silly ostrich hides 
his head, hoping to deceive us. But the very 
street boys jeer at him. There isn’t a soul de- 
luded. His rhetoric doesn’t conceal the huge 
lump of selfishness, vulgarity, and dishonesty 
that he is. If he blusters about Cuba, or the 
Alabama, or justice, or the rights of men, they 
instantly seem ignoble and tainted causes, This 
stupid ostrich is an awful warning or invitation 
to every traveler to—I was going to say kick 
him, and then pass on. But I do not say kick 
him. I say merely that, of all the ostriches, 
the patriot kind, which thinks its intolerable 
blarney will conceal its essential worthlessness, 
is the most contemptible. 

My dear Joseph, there are other kinds—yes, 
even a beautiful kind of ostrich—such as the 
modest and noble women who think that they 
conceal their goodness because they will not pa- 
rade it. They hide their little head of some 
particular charity, but their whole life of self- 
denial is apparent. Iknow them; we all know 
them, With the best will in the world, they 
try to hide themselves, We know that they 
gladly would, if they only could. But no mist, no 
cloud, no chill, can hide sunshine and summer. 
These women may indeed conceal from us that 
they carried soup to the old widow, or that they 
pay the poor mother’s rent; but they can not 
help our knowing the universal benignity, the 
helpful kind word, the wise counsel, the happy 
cheer, with which they greet all human beings 
—so that to meet them is to have the benedic- 
tion of angels. What bird am I speaking of, 
dear Joseph? Of birds of Paradise. 

Yours most truly, 
An OLp BacuELor. 








BLOT-TING PAPERS. 


No. VIII.—INSURRECTION AGAINST THE 
GRANDMOTHERS. 


HAT severe virtue which presides over our 

American newspapers, that spotless moral 
nature which through all her works gives signs 
of woe when clergymen fall so far from grace 
as to act upon the laws which laymen have 
made, finds a noble exercise of its powers in 
the following paragraph, which appears in an 
eminently religious newspaper : 


“*Many young ladies in our day look on kitchen- 
work as so much drudgery, to be shunned whenever 
possible. It may possibly inspire some of them to 
better thoughts to know that the royal family of En- 
gland consider excellence in this department as an 
important womanly virtue. An exchange says: 

**But Queen Victoria, the highest gentlewoman 
in the land, did, down to the lamented death of the 
Prince, pay daily visits of inspection of her kitchen, 
pantry, confectionery, still-room, and was proud of 
and did herself show those rooms to her visitors when 
staying at the castle; and, carrying out the recog- 
nized principles of female duty, model kitchens were 
constructed at Windsor and Osborne, where all the 





princesses, from the eldest downward, have passed a 
portion of €ach day in acquiring a knowl of the 


various duties of domestic economy in thé - 
ment of a household. In their modél kitchen the 
princesses have daily practiced the att of cookery, 
and also confectionery in all its various brauches. 
There is a small store-room adjoining each kitchen, 
where each’ princess in turn gives ont the stores, 
weighing or measuring each article, and making an 
entry thereof in a book kept for the purpose; besides 
which the printesses make bread; and that is not all 
—they have a dairy where they churn butter and 
make chgese.’” 

After so signal a rebuke it can not be ex- 
pected that the evil in quéstion will ever again 
show its head, If the royal family of England 
count kitchen-work an important womanly vir- 
tue, that settles the question. No American 
young lady can henceforth consider it drudg- 
ery. And how charming is the logic to which 
the impulsive but inconclusive female mind is 
here treated? Queen Victoria pays daily vis- 
its of inspection to. her kitchen and pantry. 
Therefore American young ladies should love 
to work in theirs. Queen Victoria is proud 
of her rooms, and does herself show them to 
her visitors—arduous toil! Therefore Ameri- 
can young ladies must delight to bake, and 
brew, and scrub. Tis as like as my fingers to 
my fingers. 

And the princesses, too—virtuous creatures— 
have model kitchens, in which they work a por- 
tion of each day. But pray, now, Messieurs 
Censors of American young women, what oc- 
cupies these exemplary princesses in their toy 
kitchens? Do they, let us say, rise betimes in 
the morning, shake down the coal-stove, sift 
the ashes, bring in the kindlings, build the fire, 
pump the water, put on the tea-kettle, broil the 
steak, toss the omelet, bake the corn-cake, make 
the coffee, set the table, wash the dishes, sweep 
the floor, polish the stove, trim the lamps every 
morning of the three hundred and sixty-five ? 
Conscript fathers, do you not know perfectly 
well that what these young princesses do is 
simply to play at work? They take the kitch- 
en just as they take music—in lessons. They 
have their model kitchens and an array of well- 
trained servants, and are instructed in the cu- 
linary arts by skillful teachers; and they amuse 
themselves and gratify their friends by prac- 
ticing occasionally what they have learned. 
There is no more resemblance between their 
kitchen-work and the kitchen-work of the great 
majority of American households than there is 
between their embroidery and the slop-making 
of the needle-woman who sews for dear life 
fourteén hours out of the. twenty-four. It is 
not necessary to be an inmate of kings’ palaces 
to know this. The light of nature teaches so 
much, Do not presume so far upon the fatuity 
of your young countrywomen. It hurts you, 
and does not amuse us. There is not a girl 
in America who would not be perfectly willing 
to do all the housework that Queen Vicroria 
and her daughters perform, if she could do it 
from the same motives and with the same ma- 
chinery. 

We have heard a great deal from time to 
time of the domesticity of the English ladies 
of birth and breeding. Many is the duchess 
and countess and baroness who has gone down 
the columns of the American newspaper into 
her kitchen and store-room to give orders, and 
keep accounts, ‘and supervise her household ar- 
rangements, and who has consequently been 
held up as an example to the negligent house- 
keepers of our own unhappy land. I never did 
put any great faith in these stories; and here 
comes an Englishnian in the London Daily 
News to help mine unbelief. He is traveling 
in America, and, speaking of the ‘‘ residents 
of most of the three-window stone houses” in 
New York, he says: 

“If she [the wife] has a carriage, she drives 
in the Park in the afternoon; and in the even- 
ing she either receives visits at home or visits 
at the house of some friend. She generally is 
her own housekeeper, and she occupies herself far 
more with housekeeping affairs than an English 
lady in the same social position. 

“Cooks here receive about twenty-five dol- 
lars a month; and, on the whole, dinners are 
better than with us. This is mainly due to the 
wives themselves frequently visiting the kitchen, 
and having some knowledge of cookery.” 

I spare my gallant countrymen all comment 
upon this simple statement, choosing rather to 
leave them to their own awakened consciences 
and detected guilt. And, such is the deprav- 
ity of the masculine human heart, and such its 
unscrupulousness in the use of means, that if 
we were as familiar with English newspapers 
as with our own we should doubtless find the 
Catos of the English press just as forward as 
our own in shaming their countrywomen with 
the domestic virtues of their transatlantic sis- 
ters! 

Housekeeping with well-trained, or at least 
well-disposed, servants, is the only way of life 
tolerable to an adult Christian; but any wo- 
man who enjoys housekeeping with only her 
own self for maid-of-all-work discovers thereby 
some radical organic defect. It is well enough 
for a short time, while the exhilaration of the 
noyelty lasts; and even after the exhilaration 
and the novelty are over a little of it is whole- 
some for the future conduct of life. Indeed, I 
think no one who has not some practical ac- 
quaintance with it, not in its holiday garb but 
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in its-working dress, is ever quite master of the 
situation. ‘To go down into the kitchen after 
breakfast, to have Mary bring you all the in- 
gredients for your cake or your dessert, and 
after the dainty work is done leave the “clear- 
ing up” for her—this is occasionally an amuse- 
ment. But you need to feel the iron enter into 
your own soul, to bear the responsibility of the 
whole day, to see the awful regularity with 
which the breakfast-hour and the dinner-hour 
and the supper-hour come, and the awful ir- 
regularity with which the breakfast and the 
dinner and the supper rise up to meet them, to 
watch all the niceties of mixing and baking, 
and then to front all the horrors of pots and 
kettles and spiders and skillets—in short, you 
need to experience the numberless vexations 
and the irritating fatigues in order to know 
what service to exact of your servants, what 
completeness to expect, what shortcomings to 
forgive. =f 

Some of the reproaches wherewithal we re- 
proach our forefathers—meaning.in this in- 
stance our foremothers—are directed. against 
customs which, I am persuaded, have their rise 
in this dreadful and fearful burden of house- 
work. We have all ridiculed or denounced 
the farm-houses, open on the kitchen side, but 
solemnly shut up as to the best rooms; and we 
—those of us who are men—write essays and 
deliver lectures, to show how much better and 
more cheerful it is to throw open the whole 
house to the free play of sun and breeze. I 
regret to admit that I have joined in these 
short-sighted diatribes myself. I desire to 
make public recantation, and do hereby de- 
clare and affirm that, so far from denouncing 
the custom, my only wonder is that women 
who perform their own house-work do not shut 
up their houses altogether and live in the barn- 
chamber. I would a thousand times rather 
eat my meat, with gladness and singleness of 
heart, on a haystack, and serenely toss the 
fragments down to the stalled ox below, than 
roast the stalled ox myself and eat him in ever 
so gorgeous a dining-room, with the dishes to 
wash and the floor to sweep afterward. For, 
in the first case, the stalled ox would be my 
cheerful and soothing companion ; in the other, 
he would be my irritating and inexorable ty- 
rant. While I should be devouring his body 
he would be devouring my soul. 

It is simply impossible—listen now, I pray, 
all knights of high and low degree, marching 
along thousandscore strong, great-hearted gen- 
tlemen singing this song of woman’s sphere- 
icity—it is simply impossible for any woman to 
do the whole work of her household and make 
her life what a woman’s life ought to be. This 
is a rule that admits of no exception and no 
modification. The machinery of the family is 
so complicated and so exacting that one wo- 
man can not have the sole charge of it without 
neglecting other and equally important matters. 
The duties which a woman owes te society, and 
to the moral and spiritual part of her household, 
are just as imperative as those which she owes 
to its physical comfort. And if she alone min- 
isters to the latter the former must be neglect- 
ed, and the latter will hardly be thoroughly ac- 
complished. I know all about our noble grand- 
mothers. Ihave heard of them before. I think 
we could run a race with them any day. But 
if we can not, whose fault is it? Ifthe women 
of to-day are puny, fragile, degenerate, are they 
not the grandchildren of their grandmothers— 
bearing such constitutions as their grandmo- 
thers could transmit? It was the duty of those 
venerable ladies not only to be strong them- 
selves, but to see to it that their children were 
strong. A sturdy race should leave a sturdy 
race. It was far more their duty to give to 
their children vigorous minds, stalwart bodies, 
healthy nerves, firm principles, than it was to 
spin and weave and make butter and cheese all 
day. We should have got along just as well 
with less linen laid up in lavender; and if our 
grandmothers could only have waited we would 
have woven them more cioth in a day than their 
hand-looms would turn out in a lifetime. But 
there is no royal road to a healthy manhood 
, andwomanhood. Nothing less costly than hu- 
man life goes into the construction of human 
life. We should have more reason to be grate- 
ful to our ancestors if they would have given up 
their superfluous industries, called off their en- 
erg from its perishable objects, and let more 
of their soul and strength flow leisurely in to 
build up the soul and strength of the genera- 
tions that were to come after them. Nobody 
is to blame for being born weak. If this gen- 
eration of women is feeble compared with its 
hardy and laborious grandmothers, it-is simply 
because the grandmothers put so much of their 
vitality, their physical nerve and moral fibre, 
into their work that they had but an insuffi- 
cient quantity left wherewithal to endow their 
children; and so they wrought us evil. 

One would not willingly quarrel with his 
grandmothers, All agree in awarding them 
praise for heroic qualities. They fought a good 
fight—perhaps the best they could under the 
circumstances with theirlight. We would glad- 
ly overlook all in their lives that was defective, 
and fasten our eyes only on that which was no- 
ble. But when their fault is distinctly pointed 
out as their virtue, when their necessity is ex- 
alted into our ensample, when their narrowness 





is held up to our ambition, we must say that it 
was fault and need and narrowness, grandmo- 
ther or no grandmother. Indeed those excel- 
lent gentlewomen, no doubt, long before this 
have seen the error of their ways, and, if they 
could find voice, would be the first to avow that 
they did set too great store by chests of sheets, 
and bureaus of blankets, and pillow-cases of 
stockings, and stacks of provisions; and that if 
it were given them to live life over again, they 
would endeavor rather to lay up treasure in the 
bodies and brains and hearts of their children, 
where moth and mildew do not corrupt, which 
time does not dissipate nor use destroy, and 
whereof we stand in sorer need than of purple 
or scarlet or fine-twined iinen, 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BALL DRESS MATERIALS. 


HE most elegant ball dresses of the season 

are made of China crape over tulle. The 
crape is imported in ail the pale fashionable 
shades, in cerise, rose-crimson, Bay of Naples 
blue, and dark Tyrolese green. It is nearly 
two yards wide, is $16 a yard, and is only 
used for tunics, sashes, and trimming. For 
the dress worn beneath this tunic two sorts of 
tulle are required-—first, cotton tulle (wash 
blonde) for the gored widths of the skirt, and 
silk tulle for the elaborate pleatings and ruches 
with which it is trimmed. ‘The yard-wide cot- 
ton tulie, sold for 75 cents a yard, is the quality 
most often used for skirts. Silk tulle or illusion 
is from one to four yards wide, costing from 75 
cents to $4 50 a yard, according to its width and 
fineness. ‘That preferred for ball dresses is two 


- or three yards wide, worth from $1 50 to $2 25 


ayard. These tulle dresses, as well as most gos- 
samer materials, are made over soft glacé silk, 
such as is sold for $1 75 a yard. 

Among the gauzes the Donna Maria, like lus- 
trous silk grenadine, is new for evening dresses, 
but is difficult to obtain, as it was imported only 
by the modistes. Itis but half the price of Cham- 
bery gauze, and is wider. Merchants will do 
well to supply themselves with this desirable 
material. White Chambery gauze with colored 
satin stripes is not in first favor this season. 
‘Those with stripes of the same shade, all rose- 
color, blue, or white, are preferred. These are 


‘$2 50 a yard, and are but twenty inches wide. 


Plain white gauze of exquisite quality is $3 50 
a yard. White, with Roman stripes, is shown. 
A plain gauze in which a little wool has been in- 
troduced has a good gloss, and is so thick that it 
does not need a silk under dress; $1 50 a yard. 

White muslin dresses and tunics remain popu- 
lar. Fine French organdy is preferred to Swiss 
muslin for these dresses as it is more sheer, and 
has not that indigo-blue tinge often seen in Swiss. 
It is nearly two yards wide, and a very nice qual- 
ity is sold for 85 cents. 

More than any other material, tarlatan, espe- 
cially white tarlatan, is worn this winter in the 
ball-room. ‘This makes a showy and effective 
dress at small cost, and though a frail material, 
will last through a season, or until the fashion 
changes. A medium quality, such as is sold for 
50 cents a yard, is more durable than finer tarla- 
tan, and makes quite as pretty a dress. It is 
nearly two yards wider, and comes in pieces six- 
teen yards long. An item seen in a modiste’s 
bill is two of these pieces for a single dress! 
White tarlatan brocaded in colors or embossed 
with silver or gilt sprays, stars, or dots is $1 25 
ayard. ‘These are used for tunics and for chil- 
dren’s drésses, 


STYLE OF MAKING. 


Ball dresses have a distinct style of their own 
this season, since they alone are made with the 
low-necked, almost sleeveless corsages that are 
banished from dinner and soirée toilettes. Point- 
ed, found, and basque waists are all represented 
in ball costumes, with the neck cut extremely low 
in front and back, and filled out to a decorous 
height by Medici frills of fluted lace or several 
plissés (pleatings) of the trimming arranged 
standing, and to lean outward from the wearer. 
Berthas are also worn, but the frills are most 
stylish. Other corsages are straight around the 
top, falling very low off the shoulders. In some 
cases there are no shoulder-straps, the tiny sleeves 
alone passing over the arm. ‘Thinnest tulle and 
gauze corsages have the material laid plainly over 
silk lining. Pointed corsages fasten behind and 
are laced by a silken string. 

Skirts are of a length easily managed in the 
rapid dances now in vogue. ‘The longest trains 
worn in the ball-room measure fifty-four inches ; 
the majority are shorter than these, and many 
skirts merely lay a few inches on the floor be- 
hind without being train-sha) The last are 
gored in the usual way, but resemble in effect the 
round skirts worn before trains came in. Short 
skirts of walking-dress length are worn by very 
young ladies. ‘Those who are more mature wear 
a short skirt with a trained tunic or court train, 
and make the most elegant ball toilettes of the 
season. . 

A tunic, either short or trained but always 
very bouffant, is a part of every ball toilette. 
The shape of these was described by our Paris- 
ian correspondent in the last Bazar, and illustra- 
tions will be found in the present Number. The 
handsomest trained tunics are of China crape, 
royale velvet, or heavy brocaded silk of the color 
of the dress worn beneath it, which is of tulle 
with many flounces, or else satin trimmed with 
rich lace. The train should be widely faced with 
silk and trimmed to match the dress. Some 
modistes put hooks along the edge of the train 
to fasten in silk loops on the side of the skirt and 
prevent the train from flying back, Shorter tu- 
nics are made either with apron fronts, or are 
turned back en revers. White tulle tunics worn 
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over colored silk skirts are made long enough to 
veil the entire skirt, and are then draped and 
festooned with flowers. Silk or satin tunics, ei- 
ther short or trained, are worn with white tarla- 
tan and tulle dresses. Black-satin tunics with 
gilt trimmings are admired for stylish ladies. 


TRIMMINGS. 

It is the elaborate trimmings now worn that 
give style and beauty to ball dresses, and, we may 
add, consume the large quantities of material 
called for by modistes. Skirts are covered to 
the knee, and often to the waist, with trimming. 
Pyramids of ruches and pleated flounces, either 
in box-pleats or pleats all turned one way, are 
the trimmings made for tulle and tarlatan. The 
puffs most used are marquise puffs of tarlatan 
laid in. reversed pleats. ‘Tarlatan ruches and 
flounces are made double of the material, or else 
single with notched edges, but do not look well 
hemmed. Full and effective ruches are three 
inches wide after being doubled, are three times 
the length on which they are to be sewed, and 
are held in double box-pleats through the centre. 
White ruches alternating with others of bright 
color, either rose, blue, or green, are placed 
around the skirt, while other dresses have ruches 
of two or three different shades of the same color. 
Flounces are only two or three inches deep, and 
are sewed on overlapping each other slightly to 
conceal the seam. Eighteen narrow flounces are 
or the train of a tarlatan dress, graduating to 
half the number in front. Tulle flounces are al- 
ways made double, and are prettier in box-pleats 
than in flat side pleatings. Fine and narrow gold 
braid is used on both white and black tulle dresses 
this season—a thousand yards, it is said, being 
sewed on the flounces of a single dress. White 
gauze Cresses are ornamented with flat pleatings 
of the material headed and widely bound with 
satin. White muslin flounces are also pleated 
and edged with white lace. Aerophane crape in 
ruches and flounces pinked at the edges makes 
pretty trimming for light silk dresses. China 
crape is in ruches raveled to form feathery fringe, 
or else flounced and edged with white lace. The 
sashes most worn are of the material of the trim- 
ming arranged in short, puffed loops and inter- 
mingled with flowers. Black velvet with roses 
is seen on many ball dresses, especially those of 
white, maize, and pink, 

A full parure of flowers is essential to the balk 
toilette. There are garlands for festooning the 
upper skirt, bretelles or shoulder-knots, a sash- 
piece with trailing sprays, and a cluster for the 
hair. Large carnations and damask-roses are 
among the most admired sets, also begonias 
with their broad leaves, and daisies with trailing 
grasses. The flower parure often adds $40 or 
$50 to the expense of the dress. 

White and rose-color, separately or together, 
are decidedly the favorite colors for this season’s 
ball dresses. Fashionable modistes furnish an 
elaborately trimmed tarlatan dress, without flow- 
érs, for $75 or $100; a tulle dress for $125. 


COIFFURES. 


An Elizabethan plume worn on top of the 
head, a feather aigrette at the side, or else flow- 
ers to match those on the dress are the fashiona- 
ble head-dresses. The hair is so elaborately ar- 
ranged with puffs across the head, melon puffs 
high at the side, chatelaine braids, and light 
feathery curls low at the back, that there is no 
room left for ornament. The prettiest head- 
dress for very young ladies is small satin bows 
of the color of the dress, from three to five in 
number, placed irregularly among the braids and 
puffs, Violet powder is much used again in the 
hair, and should always be put in while the hair 
is down, instead of merely sprinkling it over the 
hair after it is dressed. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DieDEN; VIRFOLET; and HuERSTEL; 
and Messrs, ScumaupER; A. T. Stewart & 
Co,; and ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


In the jrdgen’ of that ‘‘ Veteran Observer,” 
Mr. E. D. MansFIELD, of Cincinnati, and he is 
eminent as a grouper of figures, the next census 
will show a population of 43,133,021 for the Unit- 
ed States, which is two millions higher than the 
common estimate. Our estimate is some six or 
seven under that of the ‘* V. O.,’’ but the differ- 
ence seems to be too trifling for angry dispute. 

—Mr. FrecutTer, the newly-arrived and quite 
eminent dramatic artist, accompanied Mrs. Ep- 
wim Boots to see E. B. perform Hamlet, on 
the evening of the 5th instant. He regarded Mr. 
B. with the same intensity of eye that the good 
cat is said to watch the wary rat. 

—The superb large silver cross that was borne 
in the procession at the opening of the Gicu- 
menical Council was a present from the Marquis 
of Butz. It was not only remarkable for size, 
but was studded with precious stones. The al- 
tar in the Council Hall was hung with a dazzling 
gauze of white and gold (the paliotto, as it is 
called), and was the splendid gift of the bishops 
of Wallachia. 

—It is said that the particular prelate to whom 
the Pope shows most attention at the @icumen- 
ical Council is Archbishop Mannine, of London 
= an archdeacon in the Church of En- 

and. 

. —The Pall Mall Gazette says that, among other 
matters of speculation connected -with the Ro- 
man Catholic Council, it has become a question, 
not merely what these reverend seigniors will 
say, but how they will say it. Latin, of course, 
is supposed to be the official tongue; but at a 
little rehearsal held the other day they came 
to signal grief at once. It was not a question 
of entering into a complicated debate about any 
dogmatic: ha org but simply of concocting 
the address to his Holiness in answer—more par- 
lamentico—to his speech from the Chair. And it 
was found that all the Latin available did not 
suffice for a common conversation. Cardinal 
ALBIERI, in whose rooms the scene took place, 
was beside himself. There was such a babel as 
had never been heard in or out of Genesis, At 








last a few American bishops proposed to substi- 
tute French, as a language in which a few pres- 
ent might understand each other. Things went 
on smoothly for a few-minutes in the tongue of 
the Gallicans, when up rose the Bishop of Reg- 
gio and loudly protested against the profana- 
tion. Matters of the Church could only be 
treated in Latin, he said; the Vulgate being 
written in that holy tongue. And so the Latin 
debate was resumed by the few who had mas- 
tered the language te a speakable-degree, The 
others sat in silence; but when it came to sign- 
ing the address, they did sign it all like men. 
Nevertheless, no difficulty was found in con- 
ducting the proceedings of the late Provincial 
Council at Baltimore in Latin; and as at Rome 
each bishop is accompanied by a “theologian” 
or interpreter, it is presumable that in the end 
the Latinity of the ecclesiastics will be found 
equal to the occasion. 

— Quite noticeable at the Council opening 
were the Empress oF AUsTRIA and the QUEEN 
OF WURTEMBERG. Royal honors were shown 
them. ANNE BREWSTER avers that the former 
royalty is one of the most beautiful women she 
ever saw, though there is nothing royal looking 
about her. She is too striking, too remarkable ; 
has too much of what is called dignity in her 
manner. She evidently feels every inch an em- 
press; but she is a very different sort of person- 
age from the truly regal, unassuming, easy, 
graceful QUEEN OF WURTEMBERG. 

—EASTMAN JOHNSON, the clever painter, on 
being asked by a friend what’ he had done the 
past year, replied, ‘‘ Not much but getting mar- 
ried;’”’ which is quite commonly regarded as 
light, pleasant work for hot weather—pleasant, 
in fact, all the year round. 

—Mr. Hows, the elocutionist and reader, who 
has known all the Stpponsgs, both Kans, the 
Boorus, and all the prominent stage people 
since 1824, proposes to give his reminiscences in 
a volume of * Personal Recollections of Actors 
and Actresses.” That field has been pretty well 
yleaned by the late Sou Smiru, whose “ Thirty 

ears of Theatrical Management,’’ published by 
the HaRPERs, gives racy anecdotes of all the 
prominent actors and actresses who haye ap- 
peared on the American stage. 

—Lord Lyrron’s play of ‘‘ Walpole; or, Every 
Man has his Price,’”’ a comedy in rhyme, is pub- 
lished in the February Number of Harper's Re 
azine. There are some, but not many, rhymed 
plays in English literature, though this class is 
common enough in France, It is not composed 
as an acting play. 

—Several European and American journals 
have taken impertinent liberties with the name 
of Mrs. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, as intending to mar- 
ry a Chamberlain of one of the petty German 
| aoe Hong A gentleman who knows the 
acts states that Mrs. L. is living in the humblest 
style at Frankfort-on-the-Main, where her youn- 

estson, TAD, isatschool. She does not mingle 
n society, wears mourning, receives no gentle- 
men visitors, has never been at the Baden court, 
and is entirely unacquainted with the count with 
whom her name has been coupled. 

—Mr. Launt THompson, the sculptor, is at 
work on a bust of the late CHARLES L. ELLior’, 
the eminent painter. The order is given by Mrs. 
EuioTt, for her personal satisfaction, and the 
gifted young sculptor proposes to throw into it 
all the power he possesses as a sculptor. The 
two artists were close personal friends, 

—Mrs. Ranpoupu E. Lapp, who at the recent 
election in Springfield, Massachusetts, was elect- 
ed by the Democrats to the office of Schoo] Com- 
mitteeman, but who soon, through the papers, 
declined, has reconsidered, and now consents to 
serve. Perhaps it was because Mr. Lapp asked 
her to do so; perhaps because the laddies, At 
all events ‘ 

** A’ the lads will smile at her” 
as she goes tripping to the Committee Room. 

—In the same town of Springfield, the prevail- 
ing sensation is Mrs. Van Cort, who is preach- 
ing to crowds in Trinity M. E. Church. An ad- 
mirer says: ‘‘ Her power over an audience is won- 
derful. This is attributed in part to her personal 
appearance. She is well proportioned, of com- 
manding presence, —a ways, attractive face, 
and what most would call handsome. She has 
a large amount of assurance, both natural and 
Christian, which is always essential to success 
in a public speaker. She has great dramatic 
power, and at times uses it with effect. Had she 
taken to the stage, she would have taken high 
rank as an actress.”’ 

—As often as Mrs. STOWE pecks her literary 
flint, the Countess GuiIccrIoL! strikes fire, i. ¢., 
on the Byron question. She is now writing 
‘*Lord Byron’s Life in Italy;’’ a memoir of her 
late husband, the Marquis of Borssy; and a re- 
ply to Mrs. Stowe’s attack on Byron and his 
sister. Apropos of all which, as BLack Hawk 
asked when he saw the ascent of a balloon, 
‘“*What’s the use ?”’ 

—WaGneER, the “ music of the future” man of 
Germany, is about to marry the divorced wife of 
Herr Von Butow. She is the daughter of Liszt 
and the Countess d’AGgounrT, and the sister of 
the wife of EmiLz OLLIvier, the new Prime 
Minister of France. 

—After having garnered $70,000, net, in Bue- 
nos Ayres, RisToRI is about to visit the west 
coast of South America, and there ‘strut her 
brief hour upon the stage.” 

—Miss Burpert Coutts is emulating our Mr. 
Berea in the anti-cruelty-to-animals business, 
by endeavoring to solve the difficulty of trans- 
porting cattle a long distance on railroads with- 
out torturing or starving them. -This is done by 
a new cattle-car, provided with conveniences for 
eating and drinking and protections against jolt- 
ing. It has been some time patented, but deal- 
ers are slow to incur the expense of adopting it. 
Miss Coutts has sent some animals from Edin- 
burgh to London by the improved cars, with the 
result of their arrival at market in such excellent 
condition as to bring high prices. 

—A lottery, not of the sort that consists of 
,”? “ponies,” “horses,” and other mgh- 
ical vehicles and animals, invented by MuRRAY & 
Co., Summons & Co., buta lottery the “scheme” 
of which was originated by Eugenie to relieve 
the tedium of her passage through the Suez 
Canal, waf drawn on the royal yacht, All the 
winning tickets were written by herself, and 
were divided into two classes—one for the offi- 
cers, one for the men. Some of the winning 
numbers have this inscription: ‘‘ This ticket en- 
titles the bearer to travel up the Nile with me.” 
(Signed) ‘‘Evueente.”’ Others, ‘‘I invite you to 
the reception at Compiégne—Evugeniz.”” Such 
are the advantages of royalty! 
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For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XXIL, Fig 0. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVI., Figs. 34-36. 








Infant’s Bib 
with Crochet 
Edging. 
Tus bib is of 
double muslin with 
single strands of 
coarse knitting cot- 
fon stitched in, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. Fig. 50, 
Supplement, gives 
the pattern of half 
the bib. Run the 
edges of the mate; 
rial together on the 
neck, and bind the 
other edge with a strip of muslin an inch wide, with 
strands of the cotton stitched in. ‘The strips extend 
seven inches and: a half beyond the ends of the 
shoulders ; the ends of the strips are furnished with 
‘button-holes, by.means of which 
‘they are fastened on a belt, which 
is made of muslin with cord stitch- 
ed in, and is fastened with a but- 
ton and button-hole. Sew this 
belt to the bottom of the front 
point. Edge the neck of the bib 
with narrow, and the remainiag 
edges with wide gathered crochet 
edging. Work the wide lace nar- 
rower toward each end than it is 

in the middle. 


Trimmings for Ball and 
Evening Dresses. 

Tue trimmings here given are 
intended for white or colored 
dresses of light material, such as 
muslin, mull, tarlatan, crape, 
gauze, etc. 

Fig. 1.—This trimming 
is of pink tarlatan pinked 
on the edges, and ar- 
ranged on a foundation 
of white tarlatan. It con- 
sists of two downward ruf- 
fles, each three inches 
wide, and arranged in 
close box-pleats each two- 


Fig. 1.—Brack VeEL- 
ver Curr.—Top. 
For pattern and descrip- 


tion see Supplement, 
No. XXL, Fig. 49. 
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box-pleats. An inch 
above the upward ruf- 
fles arrange a flounce 
five inches wide, pleat- 
- ed in box-pleats an inch 
wide; above this is an- 
other flounce six inch- 
es wide. The upper 
flounce lies over the 
under one, and is sewed 
on with a head an inch 
wide. Nearly an inch 
above this last flounce 
sew six ruffles, each 
two inches wide, and 
arranged in box-pleats 
two-fifths of an inch 
wide; each of these ruffles covers the seam made by 
setting on the preceding one. After every twelve inches 
space these ruffles are ornamented with a threefold 
bias strip of tarlatan two inches wide, which is edged 
with narrow blonde inser- - 

tion, and sewed diagonally 
over the pleats. Above 
this sew a flounce five inch- 
es wide arranged in box- 
pleats an inch wide and a 
quarter of an inch apart; 
head this with a double 
box-pleated ruche an inch 
and a half wide. 

- Fig. 2.—This trimming 
is of green and white tar- 
latan and white blonde lace 
two inches and a half wide, 
and is arranged on a foun- 
dation of white tarlatan. 
Trim the under edge with 
a pinked flounce of green 
tarlatan six inches wide, 
which is laid in 
box-pleats an 
inch wide with 
a fifth of an inch 
space between. 
The strip which 
forms the 
flounce is cov- 





Fig. 2.—Biack VEL- 
vet Curr.—Bortom. 


For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 


No. XXL, Fig. 49. 































Stuart Fralise. 
For description see Supplement, 
No. XXI. 
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Fig. 2.—B1s witu CrocHet 
EpGInG FOR CHILD UNDER 
ONE YEAR OLD.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement. 

No. XXIL, Fie 50.” 














Wuirte Satin anp Four PELERINE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVII., Figs. 37 and 38. 


fifths of an inch wide. The second of these ruffles lies half-way over 
the first rutile. : ° 
the illustration. Between these is set a ruche, which consists of a strip 


of the material two inches and a half wide, and arranged in threefold 


ered plainly with blonde lace, beginning two inches from the upper 
edge, and extending nearly to the under edge. A third of an inch 
above the flounce set a green tarlatan puff three inches wide (the strip 
of stuff designed for this must be four inches wide). Finish each edge 


Crocuet Coitar.—Irisu GUIPURE. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 23. [The descrip- 
tion will follow in the next Supplement Number.) 
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TRIMMINGS FOR BALL AND EVENING DRESSES. 
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of the puff with a double box-pleated ruche of white tarlatan two % gros grain, each loop of which is an inch and a half in length 
inches wide. An inch above this repeat the same arrangement ; , wrep and width, with the ends three inches and a half long and four 
after this follow ten ruffles, each two inches and a quarter ORs ; are Sy. inches and a half wide, pointed as shown by the illustration, 
wide, and made of a strip of green tarlatan pinked on the ce Wey ¢ Rete Ne > and hemmed two inches wide. 
under edge and arranged in box-pleats two-fifths of an ? 3% Fig. 2,—Brown Gros Grain Cravat. For this 
inch wide, with a fifth of an inch space between. Each cravat also make a binding an inch wide. of double 
ruffle heads the preceding one, and the last is headed brown gros grain and stiff interlining, and fasten on 
with a white ruche an inch and a half wide. one end of this the foundation for the bow; this 
Fig. 3.—This trimming is made of blue and foundation is made of pasteboard and gros grain 
white tarlatan on a foundation of white tarlatan. an inch long and three-quarters of an inch wide, 
It consists of five ruffles of double material, and is furnished underneath with a little hook, 
each separated from the next by an inch and a on which the other narrower end of the band is 
half space.. Each ruffle is made of a white and a fastened by means of a covered eye. Make the 
narrower blue strip. Both strips are pinked on each bow of double gros grain in the manner shown by 
side, and laid with the upper edges together. With the illustration. ‘The loops are each two inches and 
a quarter of an inch space between arrange the strips a half in length and width, while the ends, on the un- 
in box-pleats an inch wide, in such a manner that the up- der edges of which is woven a white strip, are each four 
per edge shall form a head. The under ruffle is seven inches long and five inches wide. The ends are raveled 
inches wide including the head, which is an inch wide, each out on the bottom, and hemmed on the sides; on the upper 
succeeding ruffle ends the outer edges are laid back in such a manner that they 
is three-quarters of come together, after ; 
an inch narrower, and which they are each laid 
the heads are narrow- in a box-pleat. ‘ 
er in proportion. Fig. 3.—BrowNn AND 
Fig. 4.—The ruffles of Biack strirveD SATIN 
this trimming are of white Cravat. For the founda- 
tulle; the strips which cover ; tion, of this cravat, which is 
























'». Fig. 1.—Crocuet Irish Guipure Coizar. 


For patteru:coe Supplement, No. X., Fig. 23. [The 
description will follow ix the next Supplement Number.) 





Fig. 3.—Crocnet Fieure ror Inisu 
GureurRE CoLLAR.—ENLARGED. 


es 


Fig. 2.—Crocuet Figure ror Irisu 
GuipureE CoLtar.—ENLARGED. Fig. 6.—CrocHet 
Figure ror IrRIsH 
GurpurRE CoLtar.—ENLARGED. 


: Fig. 4.—Crocuet 
. 7 Lear For IrisH 
GurpurRE CoLtiar.—ENLARGED. 


the places where worn with re- 


the narrow up- « collars, first 
ward ruffles are cut a pice of 
set on are of pasteboard from 


Fig. 30, Supple- 
ment, and cover 
it on one side 
with black and 
brown _ striped 
satin, and on 
the other (un- = 

der) side with Fig. 2.—Brown Gros Grain 
black silk over CRAVAT. 

stiff interlining, 

then sew an elastic cord on the ends of the foundation 
for fastening on the cravat. For the ends of the cravat 
cut two pieces of striped satin two inches and a half wide, 
one of which is eight incles and a half, and the other nine 
inches and a half long; point these.on the ends in the 
manner shown by the illustration, and hent-the ends and 
Fig. 5.—Biack Gros Graty sides, then lay the sides back till they touch the straight 


threefold pink 
tulle. The un- 
der flounce con- 
sists of a — 
sev inches 
Fig. 1.—Brack. Gros Grain +h, pinked on 
Cravar. the under edge, 

and laid in close 

box-pleats an inch and a quarter wide. An inch and 
a half above the wide flounce sew on the two narrow 
ruffles, each of which is an inch and a half wide, and 
is pinked on the under edge, and laid in close box- 
pleats a third of an inch wide. The under one of the 
two upward ruffles heads the upper one., The flounce 
and the next upward ruffle are covered with the pink 
strip two inches and a quarter wide, which is edged 
on both sides with narrow blonde insertion. With an 





ay 




















inch and a half space between repeat this arrange- Fig. 3.—Brown AND Cravat For TuRNED- end, lay the pieces in a small box-pleat on the upper edge, 
ment twice; the following flounce is five inches and BLACK STRIPED SATIN Down CoLiar. and fasten them on the foundation, in doing which make 
half wid dtl : four inches wide, while Cravat ror TurNED- For pattern see Supplement, 
a half wide, and the upper one four inches wide, w t - 
i " * pown CoLiar. No. XIV., Fig. 31. 
the pink strips and upward ruffles are narrower in 
proportion. For peiters il a, Fig. 4.—Brown anp 
: cates WHITE STRIPED Gros __ the cross band which fas- 


Grain CRavat. tens them together under 
the foundation with a 
longer end. 

Fig. 4.—Brown AnD 
Wuite strirep Gros 
Grain Cravat. This 
cravat consists of a band 
of double gros 
grain an inch wide 
and twenty inches 
long, _ interlined 
with stiff muslin ; 


Cravats for Boys from 
10 to 16 Years old, 
Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1.— Brack Gros 
Grain Cravat. Take a 
straight band an inch wide, 
made of double gros grain 
and interlining, which is fas- 
tened in front by means of a 
hook and covered eye, and 
fasten on this a bow of double 



















Fig. 5.—Crocuet Figure 
For IrisH GurpurE Cobar. 
ENLARGED. 


Hain 
Naty 
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‘ig. 1.—PrLERINE witH Hoop (sorTIE-DE-BAL) FoR Youne Girt.—Back. Fig. 2.—PrLERINE witH Hoop (sorTIE-DE-BAL) For Youna Girt.—FRront. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, I., Figs. 1 and 2." i For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1 and 2. 
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shown by the illustration ; for each of these take 
a piece of the material 

five inches wide, and sew the side edges togeth- 
er over stiff interlining, in such a manner that 
the seam shall run along the middle of the under 
side of the pieces. Ravel the under edges, and 
cover the edges which are set on with a band of 
the same material. Lastly, lay the ends togeth- 
er in the manner shown by the illustration, and 
furnish the foundation with a button, and the 
end of the band with several elastic loops sewed 
on at such @ distance that the cravat may be 
made tighter or looser at pleasure. 

Fig. 5.—Btack Gros Grain Cravat. This 
cravat is made of black gros grain, stiff interlining, 
and lustring lining. For the middle part cut a 
piece of pasteboard from Fig. 31, bend it in the 
right shape, and cover it on the right side with gros 
grain, and on the under side with lustring, stretch- 
ing it over the interlining in such a manner that 
the pasteboard shall remain of the form desired ; 
sew on also a loop of black silk elastic cord, by 
means of which the cravat may be buttoned on 
the neck of the shirt. Then cut two pieces of 
gros grain, lining, and interlining, each eight inch- 
es long and two and a half inches wide, ravel the 
gros grain two-fifths of an inch on the under edge, 
and sew the other ends to the side edges of the 
middle part of the cravat in such a manner that 
the gros grain shall lie outside, and the edges lie 
over, as shown by the illustration. 


Bedouin (sortie-de-bal) for Young Lady. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tus short Bedouin is of white cashmere, 
trimmed, in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion, with white satin piping and white silk tas- 
sels; above the pleat on the back is fastened a 
white silk passementerie rosette. Take a piece 
of cashmere ninety-six inches long and _thirty- 
two inches wide, and round the under side from 
the middle to the upper corners, so as to point 
the same for the front ends. In the middle of 
the back make a slit extending from the bottom 
twelve inches high, and cord Alie edges of the 
Bedouin. Having set on the\satin piping in the 
manner shown by the illustratjon, lay the Bedou- 
in together at half its length, sew the upper edges 
together for the first ten inches from the middle, 
and set on the rosette. Finish the corners of 
the back with tassels, 





KITTY. 


Kirry, cruelest of girls, 
Turned away in pride; 

Down her shoulders sh~ « the curls, 
In a golden tice. 


Haughtily she frowned on me— 
Like a miser old, 

Would not give, for charity, 
One small lock of gold. 


Kitty, if a lover’s prayer 
Your hard heart denied, 
Wherefore leave your scissors there, 
Nestling at your side? 


Ah, I know, my pouting pet, 
Stealing is a sin; 

But smail pity misers get 
When the thieves break in. 








BRITTA’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


** A ND who are you?” 

That was what he said as he came up 
the rocky path leading from the beach to the 
high-road, and, of course, it was a question I 
could not answer. Of course I could not tell 
him who I was, and that for the best of all rea- 
sons—I did not know. 

The Squire’s two nieces, Fanny Redfurn and 
Grace Morris, had laughingly claimed him as a 
cousin, although personally he was as complete 
a stranger to them as to myself; little Archie 
had joyfully shouted out ‘* papa,” when Fanny 
bade him, yet the child could have had no rec- 
ollection of his father’s face. We had expected 
him all the week; even I had looked forward 
with curiosity to his arrival, I had so often heard 
the Squire and Miss Jemima speak together of 
** poor Frank Hetheridge and his imprudent mar- 
riage;” later I had heard of the death of his 
young wife when Archie was born, and then had 
not Archie himself been the very joy of my heart 
for the last two years? I had not expected to 
see his father so young a man; and yet I might 
have expected it, for he had been barely of age 
at the time of his marriage. I wonder why I 
felt provoked when Fanny Redfurn, putting on 
her sweetest smile, called him ‘‘ Cousin Fran- 
cis,” and Miss Grace, in her most infantine man- 
ner, said she 

**Didn’t know, but supposed she must be his 
cousin, or his aunt, or something.” 

When he turned to me, I only answered, 
proudly : 

**How can [tell who I am? You think Iam 
a relation because you find me here, but I have 
no relations—no cousins.” 

**I beg your pardon,” he said, gravely, and 
looking surprised ; but the others called to him 
to follow, and I turned away. 

He had asked the one question I could not an- 
swer; I did not know who I was. 

I think that at Christmas time this knowledge 
—or want of knowledge, perhaps, I should say— 
weighed more heavily upon me than at other 
times. At Christmas, when every one else seem- 
ed to know, even better than usual, who they 
were; when uncles, aunts, and cousins, even 
i poor relations,” found each other out, and no 
tie of kindred, however slender, was denied. But 








I had spoken truly, I had no relations; and if 
Christmas reminded me of one thing more than 
another it was of my utter loneliness—as lonely 
now as when, so many years ago, the sea washed 
me to the foot of the cliff, a little helpless girl 
some two or three years old, and then hid the 
secret of my birth beneath its cruel waves for- 
ever. 

Year after year, as far back almost as I can 
remember, I iteard the story from old Martha. 
On each succeeding Christmas, as I stood listen- 
ing at her knee in the quaint old kitchen at the 
Holt, she told how I had come to the door one 
wild stormy night, nor ever left it since. I, the 
only survivor from some gallant ship dashed to 
pieces on our iron coast, had been found, still 
living, among the scattered fragments of wreck 
washed on shore, and one of the fishermen from 
the village below had climbed the rocky path 
with me in his arms, and stood before the Holt 
gctes. Martha told how she went trembling to 
the door, and how the wild wind and driving 
snow rushed in as she opened it; how Miss Je- 
mima, timidly following, had—when no worse 
sight met her eyes than that of old Jonas carry- 
ing a helpless infant—plucked up courage to 
come forward, and had bidden him take the 
child to the work-house; and how the rough 
fisherman, stepping across the threshold, had, 
for all answer, placed me in her arms. 

‘¢Couldn’t do it, marm,” he said then. ‘I 
can take her home, to be sure, but she’s a little 
lady, and we can’t do for her not rightly; take 
her in to-night, marm; you can send her to the 
work’us, if you please, to-morrow morning— 
Chrismas morning,” he added, softly. 

Just at that moment, as Martha tells the story, 
there came a sort of lull in the storm, the wind 
seemed to sigh over the cliff, and through a break 
in the clouds a few stars looked down to watch 
what it was Miss Jemima would dg with a friend- 
less child on Christmas-day, for as the old man 
ceased speaking the midnight bells rang out from 
the little church upon the cliff. 

What it was that Miss Jemima did there is 
the record of long years now to show. I had 
come in the way of duty, she was wont to say, 
and she was not the woman to turn a duty from 
her door. Every possible inquiry was made, ad- 
vertisements inserted in all the papers; and when 
every effort failed to find out any thing about me, 
the Holt was declared my home, although Squire 
Redfurn gave very doubtful consent, and was heard 
to speak vaguely of there being no possible pro- 


| vision for my future without wronging the tribe 


of expectant nephews and nieces who thronged 
the Holt at Christmas. They were very good to 
me. I wanted for nothing. I was clothed, fed, 
taught as other children are; but I do not think 
it crossed their minds to dove a child who was no 
kith or kintothem. Kind they were and gener- 
ous, but the atmosphere of my home was chilling, 
filling me from the very first with a sense of con- 
straint and discomfort. I grew up like a plant 
reared in a sunless spot. 

My happiest hours were spent down on the 
rocks. Our house stood picturesquely upon the 
high swelling ground above the cliff, very near 
to which ran the high-road; crossing this road 
from the Holt gates you descended by a broken, 
precipitous path to the cliff’s foot, where at high 
tide the waves beat and dashed over black rocks 
which at low-water they left to the crabs and to 
me. A delicious place, where I found clear pools, 
and jelly-fish, tangled masses of sea-weed, and all 
the sea-side treasures that childhood covets. Ido 
not know who first told me my own history ; cer- 
tain it is, I never remember a. time when I was 
ignorant of it. Seeking me of evenings when 
her work was over, and finding me perched 
upon the rocks, singing to myself, while I grasp- 
ed with one hand the little locket found round 
my neck, and which I always wore, Martha 
would observe: 

‘*¢ Always alone, Missie! and always here. 
Some children would be scared. I wonder who 
you are, little one.” 

And I would answer, confidently : 

“The sea knows, Martha; the sea sings to 
me about who I am.” 


One never-to-be-forgotten day, when I must 


have been about seven years old, an event oc- 
curred which excited my childish imagination 
powerfully, and which awoke in me a hunger 
and longing to be loved that had till then slum- 
bered. It was at Christmas time—as if then, 
and then only, could any thing come to pass 
which was to affect me nearly. All the after- 
noon I had been with the old servant in the 
kitchen, proud to help stone the fruit for the 
pudding, or had followed her to and fro about 
the house in her endless preparations for expect- 
ed guests. Ihad helped fix bright holly branches 
over the great hall mantle-piece, and hang the 
surreptitious mistletoe behind the kitchen door. 
Miss Jemima sat knitting by fire-light in the oak 
parlor ;.the Squire was out. We heard the heavy 
swell of the sea below us, and the gathering wind 
round the gables of the house. ‘The candles were 
not lit, and the blaze from the logs on the hearth 
threw fantastic shadows on the ceiling. I dread- 
ed to be left alone in the dark, and called to Mar- 
tha as she stood at the back-door looking out into 
the gathering twilight. 

‘*A wild night, Missie, like yours long ago. 
It was just on such a night as this will be—” 

The old tale was beginning, and I drew near 
to listen. What child is not enthralled by a nar- 
rative whose heroine is itself? Martha had reach- 
ed the place where she ‘Was wont to pause to give 
due effect to her words—the place where the 
knock was first heard at the door. 5 

‘* Miss Jemima she was sure it was the wind, 
Missie, and bade me not be foolish; but we both 
listened, and sure enough it came again.” 

And, as Martha spoke, it: did come again! 
Not one knock only, but two or three in quick 
succession, followed by a loud pealing at the 
bell. We sat staring at each other. 


Another peal brought Miss Jemima to the 
kitchen. 

**The bell, Martha!” she exclaimed. 

**Ma’am,” said Martha, hesitating, ‘‘it is. 
Christmas-eve.” . . 

**Well, woman! what then?” rejoined her 
mistress, impatiently. ‘‘ Must I go to the door 
myself?” 

But we expected no one at that hour, and 
Miss Jemima’s own face was troubled; the little 
cork-screw curls each side of her cap-front were 
stirred by her agitation. Finally we all went to- 
gether to the hall, 
who was Martha’s only assistant in her house- 
hold duties, alarmed at the unusual noise, and 
vaguely asking if it were thieves. 

The door stood open at last, and in the dim 
evening light we saw the figure of a woman 
standing on the threshold—a woman in deep 
mourning, wearing crape upon her dress, and 
closely veiled, 

She spoke timidly as she raised her veil: ‘*I 
should beg your pardon, but they told me it was 
nearer to come up the path from the shore, and 
I could not wait, you know. There is a child 
here; you saved her from the wreck—it is long 
ago, but—”. : 

Her eyes fell upon me, and in one moment I 
was clasped in a clasp such as I had never known; 
kisses such as my childhood had never felt were 
rained upon me, and with them tears; and with 
the tears came low, soft murmurs. 

.“*Baby! my baby! My own little one! 
tala kiss me. Oh, my love! my 

yy ! 

Awe-struck, the other women stood by in si- 
lence; while I, nothing doubting but that I had 
indeed found my mother, threw both arms round 
the stranger’s neck and returned her kisses eager- 
ly. By-and-by she drew me toward the door. 

‘* We must go, darling. I lost you for so long, 
ng now we must go away together. Come quick- 

” 

There was something in her manner so wild 
that Miss Jemima, alarmed, drew near, and Mar- 
tha caught me by the hand. The stranger turn- 
ed then toward the blaze upon the hearth, and, 
still retaining her hold of me, began volubly to 
express her thanks for the kindness I had re- 
ceived, mingling with her words new embraces. 
Presently she lifted my hair, which hung heavy 
and uncurled upon my neck, and a doubt seem- 
ed to flit across her face. 

*“Why so fair?” she asked; then, addressing 
Miss Jemima, repeated piteously, ‘‘ Oh, why is it 
so fair? What have you done to my baby?” . 

‘‘There is evidently some mistake,” began 
Miss Jemima, even then outwardly collected, al- 
though secretly frightened out of her senses. 

** Mistake? How can there be a mistake? 
She has the locket, surely ?” 

At that moment the Squire came through the 
still open door, but not alone, and not surprised 
at the scene before him—in my remembrance the 
events of that night are as the events of a dream, 
where nothing causes surprise, and the most un- 
expected circumstances follow each other natu- 
rally. Iremember that a tall dark man stooped 
-over me, and with a look of unutterable sadness 
loosed the poor trembling fingers that had so 
convulsively clasped mine. 

‘Yes, she has the locket, Mabel. Little girl, 
show this lady your locket.” 

I obeyed. Drawing it from beneath my frock 
Llaid itin her hands. She trembled very much. 

‘¢The name is Mabel, you know,” she said. 
** Of course the name is Mabel. I never saw the 
locket, but the name—there can be no mistake 
in that.” 

But she never tried to open it, and when her 
companioa did so, and held it toward her, she 
fell down—there where she stood, before the 
great mantle-piece in the old hall—in a dead 
faint. 

Alas! it was a little Mabel whom she sought, 
an only child sent home from India for its health 
years before, and whose loss had crazed its mo- 
ther. The wealth of love which I had tasted 
only for a moment was not for me; it was a lit- 
tle ‘‘ Mabel” whom she sought, and: the quaint 
piece of jewelry found around my neck bore only 
the unusual name of ‘‘ Britta”—not a name at 
all, Martha was wont indignantly to complain, al- 
though Miss Jemima persisted in looking upon it 
as the diminutive of Bridget. 

Ihave very little recollection of what followed 
this sad scene, but I fancy had it never occurred 
I should not so often have watched Miss Jemi- 
ma’s face as she sat knitting in the evening, with 
a strange longing that she would stoop and kiss 
me, or that I dared throw my arms about her 
neck; that I should not have asked Martha, 

‘*Don't you think you could kiss me as the 
lady did? Don’t you think you could love me, 
Martha?” 

That I should not have wondered whether my 
mother wearied for me in heaven, as I did for 
her on earth. : 

‘Folk don’t weary in heaven, Missie,” said 
Martha. But it did not comfort me that my pa- 
rents had forgotten me. 

I know that the bell rang several times again 
that Christmas-eve; that the expected guests ar- 
rived each in due time. But I saw none of 
them; for, after a passionate fit of crying to be 
allowed to go with the stranger lady, I was con- 
demned to bed, where I lay listening to the winds 
and waves until I fell asleep, waking in the night 
with my cheeks wet with tears, and the words, 
‘*My baby! my baby!” sounding through my 
dreams. 

As I grew older, and spent fewer hours in the 
quaint old kitchen and more in the oak parlor, a 





cane 


narrow range of duties grew up around me. Cer- 
tain household offices were intrusted to my care. 


* I accompanied Miss Jemima in her rare visits 


: in the neighborhood, or in her charitable errands 
i to the village, where old Jonas in particular would 
brighten up at sight of me. 


Thither also came the girl : 





**A queer Christmas gift you was, Missie,” 
he used to say; ‘‘a queer Christmas gift to Miss 
Jemima.” 

Once, seeing his son’s wife busy about the cot- 
tage, providing for the old man’s comfort, his 
son coming in from the boats, and the 
children running to meet him: noting how quick 
the woman was to hear the sound of her hus- 
band’s step upon the threshold, and the joyful 


tone of her ‘‘ Well, father!” as he entered, I all ° 


at once realized that here was the sunshine which 
I missed jn my own home. I wished that Jonas 
had kept me with him; I thought I should have 
been happier so, 

But sunshine came to the old Holt. Never 
was there such a veritable sunbeam as my little 
Archie. The child was two years old when first 
sent to Miss Jemima’s care, and for two years 
after that he was as my very own, for I soon ob- 
tained almost complete possession of him. Mar- 
tha did not care to have her night’s rest disturbed ; 
the little cot found its way into my room, and 
Miss Jemima was well content that I should take 
sole charge of the child. But even she was fond 
of him. Have I not seen her stiffly riding him 
on her knee, while she grimly repeated the well- 
known, but to her lips most unfamiliar ditty of 
**Ride a cock horse!” the gray curls keeping 
time spasmodically to the uneasy motion? She 
see. unleas*g¢ly pleased when my Archie strug- 
gled doy 4./m her lap, crying, 

**Let me go to Britta, auntie! your knee’s 
hard, and why has it got a point in it?” 

They were not fond of noise at the Holt, and 
my Archie delighted in it; I soon found that to 
keep him happy I must provide some play place 
where he might exert his lungs to their utmost 
unrebuked, and I hit upon the old granary. It 
stood a stone’s-throw from the house, and differ- 
ed in no way from other places of the sort ex- 
cept in its unusual height, and in the fact that 
one side, instead of the ordinary wooden farm 
building, was formed by a massive wall. People 
said, centuries ago, monks had inhabited the spot, 
but of the old monastery only that wall was now 
left standing; after ‘nak the servants avoided it, 
and Martha had horrid tales of phantom monks 
with which she used to make my blood curdle in 
my childhood. But I took care my boy should 
hear no such tales, and the old granary made a 
charming play place. ~The lower portion was 
used as a cart shed, strong wooden beams sup- 
ported the floor above, which was reached by a 
flight of steps terminating in a sort of platform 
running the length of the building, and on to 
which the door of the hay-loft opened. On one 
side this platform was protected by the’old wall, 
on the other by the partition of the loft. Many 
a long hour have I passed seated on the angle of 
the wall, watching Archie at his play; indeed, 
we were hardly ever apart; but on the afternoon 
that Frank arrived at the Holt the young ladies, 
who had paid no attention to the child till then, 
robbed me of my darling. It was Fanny Red- 
furn who was the first to present him to his fa- 
ther; Fanny who, when the gay group passed 
on across the road into the garden, had him still 
in her arms, and was looking-aughingly back to- 


‘ward Frank, who seemed entreating her to set 


him down. At the gate I saw him take the lit- 
tle fellow from her. When they had passed out 
of sight I went down toward the sea. The tide 
was in, I could not reach the shore, the black 
rocks were covered, and the sea, all churned 
into a white froth over them, dashed up in 
long clouds of foam as if it were coming bod- 
ily up the path itself. I had bitter thoughts, as 
I stood there alone, the salt spray blown in my 
face, bitter thoughts of my little Archie who so 


lightly left my side. Only one month remained’ 


to me, for the day after Christmas Frank was to 
take his boy away with him, and for that month 
I knew so well the use they would -make of my 
darling. I knew how Fanny Redfurn would 
feign affection for the child for the sake of 
adding the young father to her long list of 
conquests. 

As I reached the top of the rocky path on my 
way home, Miss Jemima came up the road from 
the village. © 

‘Is it you, Bridget?” she said. ‘It grows 
late, child. Why are you not with the,others ?” 

‘Mr. Hetheridge has come,” I told her. 
‘*They are all gone in; Archie is with them.” 

Perhaps the tones of my voice betrayed my 
feelings, for she looked at me sharply. 

“* You should be more sociable; they all feel 
kindly toward you. Beware of mistaking in- 
gratitude for low spirits, Bridget.” 

Thus she chided gently, in her dry way, as we 
went in together. Ingratitude? Yet she was 
not wrong, the others claimed affection from 
each other as a right; for me—whatever of it I 
found in my poor life would be an alms: I must 
be grateful. . 

I came down no more-that evening, pleading 
a headache. I remained in my own room, 
where, at least, I had my precious boy to my- 
self; there, in his little cot, he was safe from 
Miss Redfurn’s pretty tricks. The next morn- 
ing, when I brought him down stairs, as usual, 
the family were already assembled in the hall 
for prayers ; I had just time to slip into my ac- 
customed place, where the. child always knelt 
beside me, his little innocent hands in mine. 
As we all rose, Frank came forward, holding 
out his hand. 

‘“ Why, where did you disappear to last night?” 
he asked. ‘‘ How could you say you did not 
know who you were! Are you not Britta?— 
the Britta who is so good to this little rascal? 
We are all related here, you know ;_ will you not 
‘call cousins’ with me? Here, Archie, tell your 
friend that papa is her cousin Frank.” 

How little he knew the shock he gave to Miss 
Jemima! 

“*Truth is always best, Francis,” she re- 
marked; ‘‘we can all be very fond of Bridget, 
without telling a falsehood.” 
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Which of them was ‘‘very fond” of me, I 
wondered, sadly enough! Not Miss Redfurn, 
certainly, judging from the look just then in her 
handsome eyes; but, in the days that followed, 
I tried to feel kindly toward her; if it were she 
who was to have my Archie, I would do my 
best to make friends with her; but she gave me 
very little opportunity, for some reason or other ; 


also, Miss Jemima kept me fully occupied, or . 


constantly at her side; so that I was not much 
with the rest of the party at all. And yet Frank 
sought me out. Icould not but see that he would 
willingly have had me with them; and every 
night, my boy—who, was alternately petted and 
tormented all day long, by the young ladies, 
until his temper was in a fair way to be spoiled 
—lay in his little cot, by my side; and it was to 
me he gave the last balmy kiss before he slept. 
The interchange of Christmas gifts was not 
customary at the Holt, but this year Frank in- 
troduced the fashion; he had come provided 
with curiosities from abroad for his uncle and 
aunt; and a few days before Christmas he amused 
himself with trying to find out in what direction 
lay the tastes of his cousins. It was a discovery 
not hard to make—the girls were willing enough 
to let him know. Miss Redfurn pleaded guilty 
to a weakness for ‘‘pretty simple jewelry ;” 
which Grace, in her would-be childish manner, 
confessed to sharin,, «° «° in74eed she might 


have bonbons—she was ‘‘ou. S!' dof those 
dear delightful burnt almonds ?” 

Frank appealed to me: 

‘¢And you, Britta, what shall Archie give 
you?” 


I was aware that his cousins expected me to 
reply ‘‘nothing.” But a sudden thought struck 
me. I had no pocket-money, and there was one 
treasure which I longed to possess. 

“Tf you will give me a good photograph of 
Archie,” I said, ‘‘I will be—grateful.” 

I could not resist glancing at Miss Jemima as 
I spoke; but she had forgotten her own reproof 
—the word I used did not seem to strike her. 

‘¢ Of course you shall have one,” said Frank, 
“but that is hardly a Christmas gift. Choose 
something else; or will you let me please myself 
in my offering to you? I am so afraid of you, 
Britta,” he added, laughing: ‘‘ unless you prom- 
ise to accept it, I dread having my present re- 
turned upon my hands.” 

I said, and said ‘positively, that I would ac- 
cept nothing but the photograph ; and there the 
matter ended. : 

Christmas-eve that year was still and bright. 

**Tt will not be ‘my weather’ this evening, 
Martha,” said I, as I went early to the kitchen 
to offer my assistance to that overtasked indi- 
tidual. 

‘¢ Perhaps not, Missie,” she answered; ‘‘ but 
none the less do you look to yourself to-day. 
My mind misgives me always upon Christmas- 
eve; whatever evil is to come to you will come 
then.” 

I laughed gayly. 

““ What should happen to me? See how love- 
ly it is out of doors! It looks as if there were 
no such thing as evil in the world to-day.” 

**No matter what it looks like, Miss; my mind 
misgives me more than common.” 

In the afternoon the young ladies declared 
their intention of taking a walk, and summoned 
Frank to join them. I remained at home to as- 
sist in the final decoration of the hall; but Miss 
Redfurn came to claim Archie. 

** He will go with his own Fanny,” she said, 
coaxingly. But I was loth to trust him. 

‘*Promise to keep him in sight, Miss Red- 
furn,” I said. ‘‘If he gets tired of your com- 
pany he will run home, and perhaps go off to 
the old granary; it is not safe for him alone 
there this slippery weather.” 

**You seem to think no one can take care of 
him but yourself,” she said, sharply; adding, 
**his father will be with us.” 

So she went, and I staid on in the large hall 
sorting the bright holly branches, until I dropped 
them from my hands, startled by Frank’s voice 
at my elbow. 

‘** How you are pricking your poor little fin- 
gers!” he said. : 

I exclaimed in surprise at seeing him so soon 
returned. 

“‘T never went!” said he, laughing: ‘‘may 
one not now and then please one’s self?” and he 
proceeded to make himself very useful among 
my holly branches; but for all my pleasure in 
his company and in the talk that followed I 
could not get rid of an uneasy dread of some 
harm befalling Archie. Archie’s father laughed 
at my fears; and it was hardly possible to ex- 
plain to him that I knew Miss Redfurn would 
not have troubled herself with the little boy un- 
less she had thought Frank would be with her 
too, though I did tell him my dread lest the 
child should have left the walking party and gone 
off by himself to his favorite play place. 

“Well, if it will make you any easier we will 
go and look,” he said, at last, ‘‘as soon as this 
one wreath, the crowning effort of our combined 
skill, is in position.” 

He was standing on the steps holding the gar- 
land in its place, and I had stepped back to judge 
of the effect, when the door burst open, and the 
Squire entered hastily. 

‘¢ Leave that foolery, Frank,” he cried. “Come 
out into the yard and help—the old granary is 
on fire!’ Why, child”—for I stood as if turned 
to stone—‘“‘ what is the matter? The worst will 
be only the loss of my best cart and nearly all 
my straw, which the men left in the shed, and 
then must needs light their pipes there—worse 
luck to them! No fear of the flames reaching 
the house this still day.” 

White and sick with fear, and with a cry of 
‘* Archie! my Archie!” I ran past him, Frank 
following me, 

‘*He is not there! 


Dear Britta, how can he 
be there?” he said, 








**Oh no, he is not there! I am sure he is not 
there!” I repeated over and over again as we 
both hurried to the spot. How we reached it I 
hardly know, but there we were a moment after, 
at the top of the flight of steps by the old wall. 
The straw in the cart shed had taken fire, all be- 
low was one mass of flame; at the further cor- 
ner the granary floor was falling in with heavy 
crashes, furnishing fresh fuel as it fell. Above 
the roar of the flame, the crackling of the wood, 
the shouts of the men around, there rang out 
shriek after shriek from Archie. For he was 
there—at the end of the platform, cut off from 
us by the falling planks, only one of which now 
remained in its place between the topmost step 
and the corner of the wall where the child stood. 
This one plank, fastened as it was with iron 
clamps to the stone-work, might hold out a little 
longer; that it should do so gave the only hope 
of my darling. As Frank hurried to it, I laid 
my hand upon his arm. 

“ Are youmad? It will not bear your weight! 
You are destroying his only chance!” 

He paused, bewildered and confused ; I tried 
to speak calmly. 

‘*T am the lighter, Frank—be reasonable! it 
is the only hope.” But his arm was thrown round 
me. 

** At the risk of your own life? No, Britta, a 
thousand times, no! they are gone for a ladder 
to put across—you must come down.” 

Yes, they were gone for ladders, but would 
they be here in time?—and every instant was 
precious. I went down one step, I feigned to 
obey him, but as I felt the clasp of his arm re- 
lax, I gave one bound, and stood there alone be- 
tween Archie and his father. 

‘*Be quiet, Frank! be very still, or you will 
kill us both. You would not hurl me down 'to 
my death? You know that our double weight 
will break the plank!” 

Ashy pale, he leaned against the wall, and I, 
knowin;: there was not a moment to lose, set out 
upon my perilous way—flames underneath, the 
wall itself tottering, Archie opposite holding out 
his little arms toward me. I felt no fear, except 
the fear that the child should move suddenly, or 
throw himself upon me when I reached him, 
which would have been instant death to both of 
us; I called to him to be still, and right nobly 
did the little fellow bear himself when I stooped 
and lifted him in my arms. Only his trembling, 
only the tight clasp round my neck showed how 
terrified he was. I turned slowly, for one in- 
stant set my back firmly against the wall to 
steady myself, and then—lost all courage! Sick, 
faint, trembling in every limb, I dared not stir; 
I saw nothing but the flames below my feet, felt 
nothing but a cowardly, awful dread of the fall 
into the burning shed below. The only hope 
now was that the men with the ladder might 
reach the spot before the last crash came. I 
pressed my cold lips to Archie’s cheek. I made 
up my mind that we must die. 

It was at that moment I heard the words 
which restored my senses. My name was called 
in clear, firm tones. 

‘*Take courage, love! 
Britta! my Britta!” 

And I took courage—my fears left me; with 
his child in my arms, I set my foot upon the 
plank, by this time hot even to the touch, and 
passed along it swiftly—I reached the friendly 
outstretched hands—but only just in time—the 


Come back to me, 


plank fell behind me, the whole wall shook.’ 


How we got down at all or how it was that we 
reached the ground in safety I know not, for as 
I placed Archie in his father’s arms I swooned. 

I came to myself hours after in the oak par- 
lor, and surely—or was I dreaming?—Miss 
Jemima was on her knees beside the sofa, cry- 
ing over and kissing me! The cork-screw curls 
were dancing with sympathetic emotion, the 
stiff trim cap was all on one side, crushed into 
queer shapes; but never had Miss Jemima ap- 
peared so beautiful in my eyes. 

‘** How could you, Britta? Do you think you 
are worth nothing, that you are so ready to risk 
your life?” 

“But Archie!” I murmured, only half re- 
membering what had happened. 

“*Oh yes, Archie is all very well, and you 
have saved him, child. I am sure we are all 
thankful—but Archie is not every body.” 

Fanny and Grace sobbed out confessions and 
protestations. 

““T shall never forgive myself,” said Fanny, 
mingling her tears and kisses on my hands, 

‘* Let her rest,” grumbled the Squire, bending 
over me, and imprinting upon my forehead the 
first kiss I ever had from him. ‘‘ You women 
will talk her life out. Take her‘ up stairs and 
let her rest; she is worth all of you put to- 
gether.” 

‘**She’ll do now,” remarked Martha, who was 
in the room, ‘‘she’ll take no harm—leastwise 
not till next Christmas-eve.” 

Only Frank kept silence. He stood at the 
foot of the sofa, holding Archie in his arms, and 
speaking not a word. 

What a wonderful Christmas that seemed to 
me! ‘True, next morning Miss Jemima looked 
much as usual, her ‘‘ Bridget!” sounded as dry 
as it always had done, and the Squire spoke 
gruffly; but there was no danger of my ever 
again fancying them cold or unloving. Then 
the girls were so kind and friendly, and my 
Archie —all his fright forgotten—looked so 
blooming. I ventured to throw my arms round 
Miss Jemima’s neck, regardless of her lace col- 
lar, when I wished her a happy Christmas, and, 
not being repulsed, I ventured still further: 
standing on tip-toe, I threw my arms round the 
Squire’s neck also! And in the afternoon, while 
the snow was falling softly, I had my Christmas 
gift. 

I was alone in the oak parlor when Archie 
came tumbling in, after his usual impetuous 
fashion, with the photograph in his hand. 


would! 





‘*Tt is for cousin Fanny,” he announced ; and 
for a moment my heart sank. 

**T want to say it right,” Archie went on, 
shaking back his curls and knitting his brows 
with a puzzled frown. ‘‘ Papa says may cousin 
Fanny have the photograph, and will you ’cept 
the”—the next word required an effort—‘*‘ the 
riginal for your Christmas gift? And please 
what is a ’riginal ?” says Archie; ‘‘is it good? 
do you like it better than a pretty picture of 
me ?”’—as if that were hardly possible! 

I drew my boy to me and hid my eyes among 
his curls, for in the doorway stood his father ; 
and I heard, once again, the words that had re- 
stored my courage in the burning granary. 

‘Britta! will you come to me, my Britta?” 

* * * * * * 


A few weeks later Frank and I stood together 
by the rocky path. I fancy the same thought 
must have been in both our minds, for as we 
turned to go, there, on the spot where he had 
asked the question once before, he asked again, 

“Can you tell me now, love, who you are?” 

Those words no longer gave me pain—never 
could give me any thing but joy now! I was 
silent, for very happiness. 

‘*T must hear you speak,” said Frank, smil- 
ing, ‘‘I must have an answer to my question— 
Britta, who are you?” . 

“*Frank, I am your wife.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N the last day of 1869 a propelier made the 
passage of the Hudson River from New 
York to Albany, without encountering any for- 
midable difficulty. All the wider bays were al- 
most entirely free of ice, and the floating cakes 
lodged in sharp bends of the river presented no 
serious impediment to navigation. Indeed, thus 
far, the winter has been remarkably ‘open.’ 
Many a school-boy was sadly disappointed that 
there.was no use for his skates or sled during 
the Christmas holidays. The unusual mildness 
of the winter has not been confined to this sec- 
tion, but has extended East and West. <A sud- 
den snap of cold weather may, however, falsify 
all the prophecies that we are to have an open 
winter throughout the entire season. 


Rockland Lake, situated atout half a mile 
west of the Hudson River, a short distance above 
the town of Nyack, supplies New York city with 
a large portion of its ice—the demand for which 
increases every year. The water of Rockland 
Lake is remarkably pure, and the natural facili- 
ties for gathering and shipping ice are unusual, 

Nature is the best ice-maker; but since its 
use has become a necessity for medical and do- 
mestic purposes, as well as for many industrial 
pursuits, numerous attempts have been made to 
freeze water artificially on a large scale. These 
attempts have been wonderfully successful in 
some places, and promise to be of great value in 
those localities where the ice crop is uncertain, 
or where there is none. 





We notice, with pleasure, in an account of a re- 
cent wedding in ‘‘ high life’’ in this city, the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘ The presents, though unusu- 
ally numerous and costly, were not exhibited, 
in accordance with the latest style observed in 
the best foreign circles.’ It is to be hoped that 
this “latest style,”’ if foreign, will be thorough- 
ly naturalized. 





A physiological journal condemns the practice 
of boxing children’s ears! We should think it 
e had supposed, in this advanced age 
of civilization, that such barbarous punishments 
were only remembered as relics of the darker 
ages. But it appears that the practice is suffi- 
ciently common in some sections of the country 
to call forth a decided remonstrance. Besides 
being a brutal method of punishment, it is dan- 

erous. The passage of the ear is closed by a 
hin membrane, especially adapted to be influ- 
enced by every impulse of the air, and with no- 
thing but the air to support it internally. If 
any one designed to break or overstretch the 
membrane, he could scarcely devise a niore ef- 
fective means than to bring the hand suddenly 
and forcibly down upon the passage of the ear, 
thus — the air violently before it, with no 
possibility for its escape but by the membrane 
iving way. Many children are made deaf in 

is way. 





We sigh for cleaner streets. A windy after- 
noon—and there have unfortunately been many 
of them lately—renders outdoor locomotion 
most disagreeable. Five minutes’ walk makes 
one’s face feel as if it had not been washed for 
a month, Even Fifth Avenue, which used to 
be the favorite promenade, has become unbear- 
able from its concrete pavement. The fine dust 
is blinding, and the owners of the elegant houses 
on the avenue bemoan their condition. Ifstreets 
can not be swept semi-occasionally, is there no 
law to prevent people from throwing their pri- 
vate and personal rubbish into them ? 





The little eleven-year-old girl in Vermont who 
has, in ten weeks, ‘committed to memory six 
hundred and seventy verses of the' Bible, beside 
the Ten Commandments, and the names of the 
books of both Testaments in order,” is even 
more deserving of pity than the little Ilinois 
eleven-year-old who knit forty-nine pairs of 
stockings in a year. Some parents will learn 
too late that children must be allowed a chance 
to develop naturally, in mind and body, if there 
is to be any hope of their growing up into 
healthy men and women. 





The Holyoke (Massachusetts) Young Men’s 
Christian Association has taken a, progressive 


step in voting to admit women to membership. 


At least such is the current report. - 





“ Alligator” jewelry has become very fashién- 
able in Paris since the return of the Empress 
from her Eastern trip. 





A christening cake has been presented to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales which weighs six- 
ty-five pounds. It is conical in form, and has 
four tiers. The base or pedestal on which it 
stands is a cushion of purple velvet with a bor- 
der of gilt. Round the bottom tier are numer- 





ous shields, containing the royal and other arms, 
The apex is a cushion surmounted with a crown, 
from which depend miniature flags, one bearing 
the monogram of the giver. It is profusely or- 
namented with composition flowers, including 
the rose, shamrock, and thistle. 





Parisian medical statistics establish two facts, 
according to the Court Journal; first, that since 
corsets have been abandoned (have they been 
abandoned ?), the annual mortality among wo- 
men has diminished 18 per cent. ; second, that 
since the overloading of the head with chignons, 
brain-fevers have increased 723 per cent. 

A sad as well as a romantic story has been 
brought to light by the recent death of ‘‘Lochy 
Ostrom,” of Poughkeepsie, at the age of seven- 
ty-seven. For years she had been to all outward 
appearance a cold-hearted, calculating,. avari- 
cious woman ; and investigations after her death 
disclosed property hid away in an old trunk un- 
der her bed to the value of over $21,500, besides 
papers showing that she owned real estate to 
the value of $12,000, But other things more ro- 
mantic than bonds or gold and silver were also 
found. A bundle of love-letters, seventeen in 
all, was tied neatly with a piece of white satin 
ribbon, but the ribbon was stained with time, 
and the paper on which the letters were written 
was also stained. In one of the bedrooms, al- 
thongh Lochy was known not to have bought 
two dresses in ten years, were found twenty 
dresses, four or five of which were of elegant 
and costly silk, apparently at least fifty years 
old. Visible also were pots of pfeserves, canned 
fruits, ete. Far back on the shelf was found a 
shriveled, dried-up fruit cake. It looked as if it 
had been there threescore years. It was highly 
ornamented, and on the top, in the centre, was 
a sugar Cupid. It was very carefully stowed 
away. The letters revealed her secret history. 
In her young days **Lochy’”’ had a lover who 
was devotedly attached to her, and she loved 
him in return. The match was broken off by 
her parents, and the disappointed suitor moved 
away from the place to Cincinnati. Twice he 
journeyed back to again offer her his heart and 
hand; but she fancied her duty to her parents 
forbade her acceptance. The lover seems to 
have appreciated her filial love, yet to have felt 
that if her love for him had been entire, she 
would have accepted his proposal, in which the 
mother whom she cared for was not forgotten. 
He married another woman, who died after a 
few years. He kept up his correspondence with 
“TLochy” at long intervals; but she had become 
hard and cold. Thirty-five or forty years after 
the commencement of their acquaintance he 
again made an offer of marriage; but she was 

ray and wrinkled, with all affection gone, save 
orhermoney. She refused the offer, and neither 
saw nor heard again from him who had been her 
lover. Such is one of the romances of real life. 





A Munchausen story comes from Germany— 
a fitting place for it to originate. The Sisters 
of Charity in Hanover have charge of an institu- 
tion where three or four hundred persons are 
taken care of; and in order to procure milk 
cheap, twenty cows are kept. For some time 
back the quantity obtained from them having 
been quite insignificant, a watch was set, and 
the thieves turned out to be rats, which, coming 
from the Sambre and the sewers, assembled in 
great numbers in the stables, and took their turn 
in sucking the teats of the cows! 





The case of the poor little Welsh girl—Sarah 
Jacobs—excites much sympathy as well as in- 
dignation in England. An imposture has been 
laid open, but at the cost of a child’s life. To 
prove that she really did live without food—if 
that were possible—she was subjected to such 
tests that she starved to death. Of course, she 
was the victim of disease. Should she not have 
been protected from such a fate? 





Girls are respectfully requested to go West by 
a careful investigator, who gives statistics to 
prove that in Ohio there are 40,500 more men 
than women; in Michigan, 40,000; in California, 
143,000; and in other States similar proportions. 
On the contrary, New England has an excess of 
women. In Massachusetts there are 36,000 more 
women than men; in Rhode Island, 6000; and 
in Cgnnecticut, 7800. | 





Robinson Crusoe’s home—the island of Juan 
Fernandez—is encircled with a halo of wild, ro- 
mantic interest by the boys and girls who have 
found De Foe’s narrative most delightful enter- 
tainment. But the island has been invaded and 
utilized. In 1868 Robert Wehrdan, a Saxon en- 
gineer, bought Juan Fernandez, and has induced 
a company of Germans, sixty or seventy in num- 
ber, to migrate thither. They are delighted with 
their new home. They find it a lovely and fer- 
tile. spot, stocked already with herds of wild 
goats, and with a few wild horses and donkeys. 
They have carried with them cattle, swine, and 
fowls, agricultural and fishing implements, and 
all needful equipments fora strong colony. The 
grotto, so famous as Robinson’s house, still re- 
mains. It is situated in a large valley, covered 
with an exuberant growth of wild turnips. 





Mrs. President Madison was a true lady. She 
always made it a point at her receptions to cause 
every one to feel at ease; and would not hesitate 
to leave the company of the highest to relieve the 
embarrassment of the lowliest and most tim- 
id; apropos to which Mrs. Ellet and Mrs. Mack 
tell the following story in their new book, ‘“‘ The 
Court Circles of the Republic:’’ At one of her 
receptions a tall, dangling youth, fresh from the 
backwoods, made his appearance and took his 
stand against a wall. He stood in that position 
like a fixture for half an hour, and finally ven- 
tured to take a cup of coffee. Mrs. Madison’s 
keen eye had noticed his embarrassment, and 
she wished to relieve it. She walked up and 
addressed him. The poor youth, astounded, 
dropped the saucer on the floor, and uncon- 
sciously thrust the cup into his breeches pocket. 
“The crowd is so great,” remarked the gentle 
lady, ‘“‘that no one can avoid being jostled. 
The servant will bring you another cup of cof- 
fee. Pray, how did you leave your excellent 
mother? I had once the honor of knowing her; 
but I have not seen her for some years.” Thus 
she continued, till the poor youth felt as if he 
were in the company of an old acquaintance. 
He took care, secretly and soon, to dislodge the 
protuberance in his pocket. 
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BABYS GRAVE. 


A urrrie grave in a church-yard old, 

A baby’s grave, I wo 
And peeping from out the grassy mould 
Qne little forget-~me-not. 


As I stood in the tv/ilight’s sad eclipse, 
It seemed to my fanciful mind 

Like a prayer from the wee, cold baby’s lips 
To the mother left behind. 


Like a pale blue eye, once bonnie and brave, 
That a sweet home-yearning stirs, 

Or a little hand stretched from the dark o’ the grave, 
To nestle again in hers. 


“Forget-me-not!" Ah! little one white, 
Who clung to death’s breast and smil'd, 
There is one in her desolate home to-night 

Who will never forget her child! 


She misseth its baby pfattle and noise, 
And she goeth every day 

To weep o'er its little robes and toys 
Lovingly hid away. 


And ever, r heart, when the day is done, 
A quiet hour she'll save, 

To steal out alone, by set o’ sun, 
And linger by Baby's grave. 





DEBENHAM’S VOW. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “Barbara’s History,” etc. 





CHAPTER LIII. 
ARCHIE WALKED INTO IT. 
Some people fall in love; others drift into it ; 


HOW 


others walk into it. Most of us drift into it. It 
is the ordinary, everyday, commonplace way of 
this nineteenth century ; probably the safest way, 
certainly the least troublesome. As to falling 
in love—literally pitching headlong over the prec- 
ipice at the first tones of a winsome voice, or 
the first shaft from a pair of bright eyes—that, in 
truth, is an accident that now rarely happens in 
real life. The era of impulse is almost gone by. 
The times grow daily more prosaic. As the 
earth’s crust goes on cooling, our blood cools 
with it. We come into the world older than did 
our fathers and grandfathers before us, and each 
generation is soberer than the last. Hence we 
no longer ‘‘ fall” in love. Hence the very phrase, 
*“love at first sight,” is well-nigh out of date. 
But although most people drift into it and few 
tumble into it, yet there are many who walk into 
it; and walking into love is a distinct phase of 
the disease. A man walks into love as he goes 
through an alley which he knows to be infected 


with fever—because it lies in his road; because * 


he is too lazy or too careless to take the longer 
way round; because, perhaps, he even some- 
what relishes the sense of danger. 

Thus it was that Archie walked into love with 
Miss Alleyne. He did it deliberately, with his 
eyes open, conscious of his peril, yet making no 
effort to avoid it. The mischief was not yet 
done when he parted from her in the library that 
evening at Strathellan House; but the train was 
laid, and it needed but the tiniest spark to ex- 
plode it. Instead of keeping out of the way of 
that spark, however, he marched, as it were, 
straight into the fire. 

Having asked and obtained leave to call at 
Campden Hili the following day, he went home 
to his lodgings in Great Ormond Street, and sat 
with his feet on the fender half the night, smok- 
ing innumerable pipes, and thinking of the old 
days at Cillingford. How bright Miss Alleyne 
was then—how arch, how gay, how happy! He 
could see her now, in her hight summer dress, 
flitting down the path by the river, presiding 
over the tea, trying to look grave at the whist 
table. He could almost hear the soft music of 
her voice as she read aloud, sitting in the shade 
of the tent while Mr. Alleyne was painting. 
And then her smile—what a flood of sunshine 
broke from her lips when she smiled ! 

Archie used to be jealous of Miss Alleyne in 
those Cillingford days, so that the magic of her 
smile and the music of her voice brought him lit- 
tle pleasure at the time. He remembered all 
this now. He even remembered that her gayety 
used sometimes to jar upon him. Good Heay- 
ens! what an insensible brute he must have been! 
Should he ever see her look so and smile so 
again! *He feared—never. And then, loyal as 
it was his nature to be, he accused his friend bit- 
terly. This, he told himself, was De Benham’s 
work. ‘This was the sacrifice that De Benham 
had offered up to ambition. Thinking thus, Ar- 
chie’s heart was filled with pity, and sympathy, 
and indignation. He would fain have consti- 
tuted himself Miss Alleyne’s champion, even 





though it should be to defend her against his 
friend. But she would accept no champion. She 
could not be brought to admit that De Benham 
was in the wrong. She was even ready, despite 
the logic of facts, to take part against herself, 
and do battle for the man she loved. For that 
she still loved him as well as ever—perhaps bet-. 
ter than ever—was only too certain, 

“But then,” said Archie, filling his pipe 
afresh, and addressing himself to the Turk’s 
head which formed the bowl thereof as if it were 
a familiarfriend—“ but then, you see, that’s the 
way with women. ‘They're so awfully faithful. 
It doesn’t matter a bit to them whether a fellow’s 
kind or unkind to them; whether he’s true, or 
whether he’s false. They love him because he’s 
himself—nothing but that. If he was ever so 
fond of them and he only happened to be some- 
body else, they wouldn't care a pin for him. 
No; not if he was a hero out ofa novel!” 

There was something so profound in this re- 
flection that it carried Archie completely out of 
his depth. The more he pondered and puzzled 
over it, the more intricate it seemed to become. 
At length the fire waxed low and the pipe was 
again smoked out; and then he looked at his 
watch, and finding that it was just three o’clock 
in the morning, went off to bed. 

Now it is evident that any prudent man who 
found his thoughts running in such grooves as 
these, and yet was convinced that the lady of 
whom he was thinking had given away her heart 
for good and all to another, would have taken 
timely counsel with himself, and have withdrawn 
beyond the reach of temptation. He would not, 
for instance, have kept his appointment the next 
day at Kensington. But Archie was not a pru- 
dent man. He not only kept his appointment, 
but in order to keep it with especial éclat he 
plunged into all kinds of lavish expenses, such 
as new gloves, new boots, a new Paris hat, the 
bluest of blue cravats, and the horsiest of 
horseshoe pins. Nor was this all. He went to 
a certain livery-stable near Great Ormond Street, 
and there hired a retired hunter—a somewhat 
gaunt, but tolerably decent animal; and thus 
mounted, rode soberly and cireumspectly down 
to Kensington. Soberly and citcumspectly, not 
because he was unsteady in his saddle, or uncer- 
tain of his reins, or‘afraid for any similar reasons 
to spur on his gallant steed; but because it had 
rained heavily the night before, and, the roads be- 
ing deep with slush and mire, he was fain to pre- 
sent himself before Miss Alleyne with as few 
splashes as might be. For Archie, though a City 
man, rode creditably, and looked rather well on 
horseback. 

He found Miss Alleyne alone, which was de- 
lightful; and she told him she had been expect- 
ing him, which was still more delightful. ‘Then 
he took a chair at the opposite side of the hearth, 
and looked at her as she sat there in her dark 
winter dress with the flicker of the fire-light on 
her cheek. 

Presently Miss Alleyne led the conversation to 
the subject of the Stormy Petrel. 

‘*T have been wishing that you would come 
some day and tell me about it,” she said, ** ever 
since I heard you were back in England.” 

‘* Have you really?” said Archie, in a flutter 
of gratification. 

** And in last night’s crowd conversation was 
impossible.” 

** Quite impossible.” 

‘*You must have so much to tell that is inter- 
esting,” said Miss Alleyne. 

‘* What, about the recapture ?” 

‘** About the—the voyage altogether.” 

Archie twisted his hat and looked infinitely 
perplexed. 

“I'm a bad hand at deseribing,” said he. 
“T'll send you last Saturday’s Shooting Star 
instead, There’s a splendid account of the whole 
affair in it, written by Charley Bennett—a friend 
of mine.” 

‘*T had rather hear your own account, Mr. 
Blyth,” said Miss Alleyne. 

“Well, it is almost mine. I supplied the 
facts.” ‘ 

Miss Alleyne sighed. No newspaper 
narrative would tell her what she want- 
ed to know. 

** We had a terrible storm, you know, 
after we had got possession of the ves- 
sel,” said Archie. ‘‘I never knew what 
a storm was till then. If you had only 
seen the waves! they were almost black, 
and they rose higher than our masts.” 

‘*Was it the next day?” asked Miss 
Alleyne. 

‘“*No; the fourth day. You would 
have thought the sea and sky were com- 
ing together to destroy us.” 

** And this was while he lay ill!” she 
said, shuddering. 

Then a light broke in upon Archie’s 
mind, and he understood why Miss Al- 
leyne had wished to see him ever since 
his return, 

** Ah,” he said; ‘‘ you would like me 
to tell you about his illness!” 

She looked down. Her color rose; 
her lip trembled. 

‘‘He might have died, you know,” 
she said, half apologetically. ; 

‘Well, yes; he might—and he very 
nearly did. But then, after all, you see, 
he didn’t,” replied Archie. 

And then, very patiently and circum- 
stantially, he went back over the oft- 
told tale. He told how De Benham, 
being wounded, went on day after day, 
taking his share of work and refusing to 
admit that he suffered ; how he was found 
lying on the deck, insensible, the evening 
of that fourth day, when the storm was 
over; how, even after this, he rose and 
went about his duties the next morning, 
till at length his limbs would bear him 





“HE WENT HOME 


-up no longer; how, as each succeeding day 


by, he lay in his narrow bed, now burn- 
ing, now shivering, sometimes feebly conscious, 
sometimes delirious, with no doctor save the cap- 
tain, and no nurse but Archie; how, when the 
at length reached Fayal, and the Stormy Petrel, 
battered, disabled, trailing her wounded fin, 
struggled wearily into the port of Horta, they 
sent for medical aid, believing all the time that 
it was too late, and that his last hour was almost 
come ; how, the vessel being now at anchor and 
all quiet on board, he fell that very night into a 
profound sleep, that lasted twelve hours; woke 
free from fever; was carried ashore in a litter; 
nursed by a sister from the convent; and given 
back to life, as it seemed, by a miracle—all this 
Archie told of De Benham; and if, as he said 
of himself, he was a bad hand at describing, he 
at all events made up in earnestness what he 
wanted in eloquence. He tried to remember and 
detail every little incident that he thought could 
interest her, even to the first day when his pa- 
tient came down from his bedroom, and the first 
drive he was able to take in a sort of carriole, 
lent by the governor of the island. 

**Tt was such a lovely place for an invalid to 
recover in,” said Archie; ‘‘ and such a climate! 
Never too hot; and fanned by the most delicious 
sea-breezes, morning and evening. The people 
are a sort of tropical Portuguese. ‘They were 
gathering in the grapes while we were there; and 
there you saw the vineyards all reaching up the 
hill-sides; and groves of cranges, and lemons, and 

—and then, on the slopes inland, between 
the sea and the mountains, there were fields di- 
vided by hedgerows, just like the coast of Hamp- 
shire; and above these, on higher ground, 
miles and miles of chestnut wood; and then, 
highest of all, the great purple peaks that 
had once been volcanoes. I climbed one of 
those peaks one day, and went down into the 
empty crater. It was like a huge green basin 
lined with forest trees; and down at the bottom 
was a plain of rich pasture. And then, in the 
middle of the plain, there arose another little 
cone covered with trees and bushes.” 

' **Did you go alone?” asked Miss Alleyne. 

**No; [had a guide.” 

Then, suddenly apprehending her meaning, 
Archie added : : 

**Tt was when De Benham was getting better, 
you know. I started at daybreak—hours before 
he was awake.” é 

**He was not yet strong enough to go. with 
you?” 

** He was never strong enough to go any where 
while we were in the island,” said Archie. ‘* He 
wouldn’t wait to get strong. He was only just 
able to walk with the help of my arm when we 
started for home again.” 

‘¢ And where you lodged, could you see those 
mountains and all that beautiful country from 
your windows?” asked Miss Alleyne. 

**Yes; there was a sort of little vine-trellis 
running all round the house; and I used to wheel 
his couch out there every morning, so that he 
could lie in the shade and watch the sea, and 
the town, and the hills all day long.” 

** And sometimes you used to read to him ?” 

“Yes, when I could get any thing English to 
read. And then, too, I used to go down to the 
port and pick up little scraps of news from the 
sailors, to amuse him. He wasn’t a bit dull, 
Miss Alleyne. Nobody could be dull in such a 
beautiful place as Fayal.” 

‘*Nor with so kind a friend always at hand. 
How good you have been to him, Mr. Blyth!” 

But Archie would not hear his own praises. 

“Oh no!” he exclaimed. ‘There is no 
merit in doing any thing for those one loves. 
De Benham is my best friend. Or rather,” he 
added, sadly, ‘‘he was my best friend before I 
knew he was a lord.” 

‘** Nay, I hope he will be your best friend, and 
you his, Mr. Blyth, all your lives long,” said Miss 


Alleyne. ‘‘He will need you miore than ever 
now.” 


Archie shook his head. 





“‘Tf he needs me he will have me,” replied he. 
‘¢ But he won't need me, Miss Alleyne. I shall 
drop out of his life now, I know. Besides—” 

He was going to say, ‘‘ Besides, he will be off 
again before long ;” but he checked himself, not 
to give her pain. 

‘* And besides what ?” asked Miss Alleyne. 

**I—I scarcely know—except, perhaps, that a 
man is happier when he chooses his friends from 
among his equals.” 

With this Archie rose to go; and Miss Al- 
leyne told him that he must come again, when 
her father should be at home. ae 

*¢ And then,” she said, ‘‘I shall expect to hear 
more about your travels, Mr. Blyth. You don’t 
know how much your adventures have interested 
me. Besides,” she added, artfully, “‘ you relate 
them so well.” 

Archie blushed and stammered something, he 
scarcely knew what. 

**Good-by, then. I shall tell my father that 

ou are coming—very soon.” 

‘* Ah, I shall come only too soon!” said poor 
Archie, already on the high-road to destruc- 
tion. 

Meanwhile the retired hunter was marching 
majestically up and down outside the house, un- 
der the care and guidance of a small shoe-black 
in a scarlet blouse. Having dismissed this hum- 
ble equerry, Archie sprang into the saddle, ad- 
ministered a sly dig with his off spur, so causing 
his steed to prance and caper like a fiery Peg- 
asus in sight of Miss Alleyne’s window, and 
then cantered off toward the Park. 

Presently the canter subsided into a walk, and 
Archie fell into a brown-study. 

It had been a delightful visit while it lasted, 
and Miss Alleyne had been charming. She had 
made him talk, she had listened to him, praised 
him, invited him to go again, smiled upon him 
like an angel. He left her presence in a rapture of 
delight. But now the rapture had subsided, and - 
he began to see of how much worth these pleas- 
ant nothings were. Would she, he asked him- 
self, have cared to listen to him, if he had not’ 
talked to her of De Benham? ‘Would she have 
asked him to come again, if it were not that she 
hoped to hear more about De Benham? What 
cared she for his visits, or his adventures, or even 
his existence, except in so far as he reflected one 
fact or phase of the existence of De Benham? 
For her, De Benham, clearly, was all in all. He 
might desert her, forget her, marry another—but 
she would love him in spite of every wrong, and 
go on loving him to the end. As for her pleas- 
ant ways and gracious speeches, what were they 
but the arts and wiles of her sex? Was she not 
a very woman through and through? Was she 
not such @ very woman that, though a man 
should stake his heart upon the glitter of her 
smile or the ring of her words, she would yet pay 
him back with counterfeits, and lavish her true 
coin upor the prodigal who.gared only to scatter 
it to the four winds of heaven ? 

Absorbed in these reflections—or rather, ab- 
sorbed in less definite reflections to this effect— 
Archie rode slowly homeward; and twice, as he 
went pondering, he shook his head, and twice 
he said to himself: 

‘¢ A fellow would be a fool to go often.” 

But for all that he went again the very next 
Saturday afternoon; and again in the course of 
the following week. And each time he talked to 
her about De Benham; each time she smiled 
upon him; each time he staid longer than before. 
Soon he became an habitué of the house—an in- 
timate—a privileged guest —free of the painting- 
room—free even of Mr. Alleyne’s Sunday after- 
noons. And so he walked into love with his eyes 
open. 





CHAPTER LIV. 
A WAIF FROM THE FAR WEST. 

De Benuam went down into Monmouthshire 
on the Tuesday night, having left his mother’s 
card with the lodge-keeper at Strathellan House 
as he drove by. The next day, accordingly, 
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found Lady De Benham oppressed by the con- 
viction that Miss Hardwicke would return the 
civility by calling upon her. Why, she asked 
herself, should she be compelled to make this 
Miss Hardwicke’s acquaintance, whether she de- 
sired it or not—nay, when she so distinctly did 
not desire it? And then she pictured this ‘* City 
madam” rattling up to the house in a yellow car- 
riage with two, perhaps three, men-servants in 
blue and scarlet liveries—rustling across the nar- 
row slip of front garden in velvet and sables— 
filling the tiny parlor with her presence—tattling 
of her conservatories, her orchard-houses, and 
all the riches that were hers. Perhaps, mindful 
of her own splendor, she would carry herself to- 
ward Lady De Benham with infinite condescen- 
sion; or overmindful, on the other hand, of the 
difference in their rank, be fulsomely obsequious. 
And would not the one be as hateful as the oth- 
er? What if she, Lady De Benham, were to go 
out, and remain out, the whole afternoon? The 
temptation to do this was great ; but so also was 
the difficulty of doing it. In June, for instance, 
one might have taken a book, gone up to Hamp- 
stead, and spent the day under a tree in some 
quiet corner of the heath; but in December— 
no; to one who owned no friends or acquaint- 
ances in London there was no resource save ba- 
zers and picture-galleries, and sooner than un- 
dertake such an expeditioh alone, Lady De Ben- 
ham would have faced a whole legion of ‘‘ City 
madams.” So, half apprehensive, half defiant, 
wholly reluctant, she staid at home, and awaited 
Miss Hardwicke’s visit. 

Thus the morning and afternoon wore on, and 
at every sound of wheels she looked up, dreading 
to see that yellow carriage at the door; for Lady 
De Benham had quite made up her mind that 
it must be a yellow carriage, and that the liveries 
and all connected with it must be of the showiest 
and gaudiest kind. Then it began to grow dusk, 
and still no Miss Hardwicke made her appear- 
ance. 

Just, however, as the dusk was deepening and 
the lamp-lighter was coming round, a little, plain, 
dark blue brougham drew up quietly at the gate, 
and Miss Hardwicke, unattended by even a sin- 
gle footman, let herself out, and knocked softly 
at the door. It was not yet so dark outside but 
that Lady De Benham could see how plain and 
unpretending the little carriage was, and how 
equally plain and unpretending was the dress of 
the lady alighting from it. Was it possible that 
this should be the “‘ City madam” of her imag- 
inings ? 

Then, involuntarily holding her breath, she 
heard a low, grave.voice asking for her by name; 
and then the parlor door opened, and Miss Hard- 
wicke, announced by the lodging-house servant, 
came in. 

The first greetings were gone through almost 
in silence. Lady De Benham, fluttered for the 
moment by this derangement of all her precon- 
ceived ideas, put out her hand somewhat hesi- 
tatingly, murmured an inaudible welcome, and 
motioned her visitor toward a chair beside the 
fire. Miss Hardwicke, courteous and self-pos- 
sessed, with just the right shade of deference in 
her manner, took the proffered seat. 

The ordinary commonplaces having been ex- 
changed, the conversation turned upon the affair 
of the Stormy Petrel. Miss Hardwicke alluded 
to ‘‘the masterly stratagem by which Lord De 
Benham recove possession of the vessel.” 
Temple’s mother spoke in praise of Archibald 
Blyth, and of the share he had borne in the dan- 
gers and hardships of the voyage. 

“*T feel that I have been guilty oft some injus- 
tice toward Archie,” said Miss Hardwicke. 
“* Knowing that he was not clever, I gave him 
— for nothing but a good temper and a light 

eart.” 

“*T think we are all too apt to gauge people’s 
hearts by their heads,” replied Lady De Benham. 
“*T underrated Mr. Blyth when first Temple be- 
came acquainted with him at that little church 
in the City. I am ashamed to remember it now. 
But for his devotion, my son might have died at 
the Azores.” 

**Tt is something to have a talent for friend- 
ship,” said Miss Hardwicke. 

“* It is an uncommon talent.” 

“* That is because it is a monopoly in the hands 
of the men.” 

“* Nay, I hope not that.” 

** History would seem to show it. All the il- 
oe friendships of antiquity are men’s friend- 
ships.” 

“* Beginning with Cain and Abel,” said Lady 
De Benham. 

Miss Hardwicke smiled. 

“We are told they were brothers,” she said ; 
‘but not, I think, that they were friends. ‘The 
rule of life seems to point the other way.” 

It was Lady De Benham’s turn to smile now. 
She loved a spice of satire. In the old days, 
when heart and pocket were light together, her 
son’s talk used to bubble over with epigram. But 
those days were past. , Wealth had evaporated 
wit, and epigram died off the surface of his talk 
when Cotton was infused into his system. This, 
however, was according to the nature of things. 
Unto few men is it given to serve Mirth and Mam- 
mon; and, smite as one may, no flint that ever 
came out of a chalk-bed will strike sparks from 
gold. Lady De Benham (who, because her ways 
were secluded, loved to have amusement brought 
home to her in the form of entertaining conversa- 
tion) missed the pungent sayings and flashes of 
merriment of those pleasant times. And so, 
finding that Miss Hardwicke could talk, and that 
her talk had in it just that coveted stréak of 
satire, the elder lady smiled: The smile heralded 
a thaw. 

““T have not yet thanked you, Miss Hard- 
wicke,” she said, *‘ for these beautiful flowers. I 
look round the room and fancy it is summer.” 

_ “I hope you will let me perpetuate that illu- 
sion till May,” said Miss Hardwicke. 


Lady De Benham froze again, suddenly. She 
could accept a civility, and accept it graciously ; 
but that it should be proposed to lay her under a 
long series of similar obligations—this, surely, 
was too much like a liberty! 

Miss Hardwicke saw her error, and hastened 
to repair it. 

**Or, rather, I would hope so,” she added, 
with considerable self-possession, ‘‘ if I were not 
a stranger. As a stranger, I am not, of course, 
entitled to usurp the privileges of Lady De Ben- 
ham’s friends.” 

To this emendation a scarcely perceptible bow 
was the only reply. Lady De Benham thawed 
not as rapidly as she froze. 

Then came some more commonplaces—this 
time about Zollenstrasse and life in Germany ; 
and presently Miss Hardwicke rose to take her 
leave. All this time Lady De Benham remained 
frigid and dignified. She had smiled once; but 
she was not going to smile again. Miss Hard- 
wicke, meanwhile, had her coup d’état in reserve. 

‘*Lady De Benham,” she said, when about 
half-way to the door, ‘‘ I have brought something 
—something which I think will have an interest 


c— 


“Tt is in the brougham. With your leave, I 
will bring—” 

Lady De Benham’s hand was instantly on the 
bell. 

“*Tf there’s any thing you desire fetched from 


one end; was ornamented at the other end by a 
little white cross upon a ground of dark blue; 
and was almost cut in two about half-way along 
by a great, ragged, semicircular rent, like a bite 
snapped out by a shark. 

‘*Itis the pennant of the Stormy Petre/,” said 
Miss Hardwicke. ‘‘ Here, you see, is where a 
cannon-shot went through it, just before the ac- 
cident happened. I thought you might like to 
keep it, in memory of your son’s adventure.” 

A flush of pleasure rose to Lady De Benham’s 
pallid cheek. She spread the pennant out, and 
examined it eagerly. 

“*Tt is indeed a relic,” she said, ‘‘ and a very 
precious one! Miss Hardwicke, how am I to 
thank you enough ?” 

It was not a thaw now; it was a sudden break- 
ing up of the ice. Had Miss. Hardwicke been 
one whit less unapproachable (for even while she 
was making this great effort to lay aside her ha- 
bitual haughtiness she was still unapproachable), 
Lady De Benham would have taken her in her 
arms and kissed her. 

‘*Pray do not thank me at all,” said Miss 
Hardwicke. ‘‘ My brother went down to see the 
vessel at Liverpool when she first came into 
port, and he brought me home this pennant as 
a curiosity. I thought it would be something 
more than a curiosity to you, and that you had 
a better right to it than myself.” 

And then she took her leave. Lady De Ben- 
ham went with her to the parlor door. 
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your carriage, Miss Hardwicke, the servant will 
go for it.” 

But Miss Hardwicke preferred to fetch it for 
herself. 

And now Lady De Benham fumed inwardly. 
What could this thing be that her visitor had 
brought in the brougham? Not another pres- 
ent? If so, what bad taste! _What presump- 
tion! To accept it, whatever it might be, would 
of course be out of the question. It must be de- 
clined; civilly, no doubt, but pointedly—and 
Miss Hardwicke must have her lesson. 

Meanwhile the servant, putting her own inter- 
pretation on the ring, brought the lamp; so that 
when Miss Hardwicke came back, she found the 
room ltghted. 

The two ladies now for the first time beheld 
each other clearly. Miss Hardwicke, laying a 
somewhat bulky parcel on the table, saw before 
her a pale, slender, dignified woman, with sharp- 
ly cut features and dark hair streaked with gray ; 
a woman who might have been as young as for- 
ty-five or as old as fifty, and whose eyes, like her 
son’s, were deep and earnest. Lady De Ben- 
ham, scanning her visitor with a curiosity not 
wholly friendly, saw and acknowledged that rare 
imperial beauty of which she had already heard 
so much. 

Miss’ Hardwicke opened the parcel, and a 
large, soiled, shabby-looking bundle of some kind 
of scarlet twill emerged from the paper wrap- 
pings. This piece of scarlet twill measured about 
three yards in length and six inches in width at 
, the broadest part. It terminated in a point at 
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“*TT IS THE PENNANT OF THE STORMY PETRFT.. SAID MISS HARDWICKE.” 


**T do not make visits, Miss Hardwicke,” she 
said. ‘‘I go nowhere. But I hope you will 
come and see me again.” 

To this Miss Hardwicke replied, very grace- 
fully, that such permission, coming from Lady 
De Benham, was a privilege; and, besides say- 
ing so, she looked as if she thought it—which 
pleased Lady De Benham so much that she 
pressed her guest’s hand quite cordially at part- 
ing. 

The next morning, when De Benham came 
home, the first thing he saw was the old red pen- 
nant suspended over the chimney-piece. His 
mother hastened to tell him what flag it was, 
whence it came, and all the story of her interview 
with Miss Hardwicke. 

“And how do you like her, Mutter ?” 
asked, when the tale was told. 

**My son,” said Lady De Benham, ‘‘T think 
she is charming.” 


he 
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THE CHRISTMAS SHEAF. 
[See Illustratien on Page 76.] 


N Norway and Sweden the /ast sheaf from the 
harvest-field is never threshed; it is always 
carefully reserved, both by the rich and the poor, 
till Christmas-eve. On that eveningit is brought 
out and fastened to a pole, and set up in front of 
the dwelling or on the roof as a feast for the hun- 
gry little birds. The inmates of the houschold 
then partake of their supper—a family feast for 
which the utmost ingenuity is exercised in pro- 








viding the greatest variety of cakes, etc. One 
of each sort is apportioned to every one in the 
house, including all the servants. A Swedish 
lady says: ‘*' These, with many other customs, 
are most strictly observed even by the poorest 
peasant. My father’s sheaf is always set up ev- 
ery Christmas-eve, and it is a most beautiful sight 
to see the little birds of every kind flocking to 
and feasting on the Christmas sheaf.” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresponpDEnT. } 

T appears that gayety has not returned to the 
Tuileries along with the Empress, who is 
somewhat changed, it is said, her fair complex- 
ion having suffered from the Eastern sun and 
the sands of the desert. Moreover, the per- 
sonages of her suite are greatly dissatisfied with 
the expedition, and gossip in private over the 

vexatious circumstances that occurred. 

The Empress has brought back magnificent 
gifts to her intimate friends, and a monkey 
which she calls Memnon, and which appears to 
amuse her greatly. It sits perched on her head 
while she takes her breakfast, and the Emperor 
lets it jump on his shoulder and pull his mus- 
tache. All this amuses the Prince Imperial 
vastly. The monkey bit him, however, yester- 
day, which will probably make him less familiar 
with it in future. 

The Empress was present at the first represent- 
ation of Auber’s new play, ‘* La Réve d’Amour.” 
She was dressed in turquoise-blue faille, with 
white lace tunic. The skirt was trimmed with 
flounces, and short, which indicates how rapidly 
the occasions on which trains are worn are di- 
minishing from year to year. Her coiffure con- 
sisted of a half-antique mixture of braids and 
curls behind, with short waved puffs in front, 
the whole adorged with a sort of white satin 
scarf, forming a bow with silver fringe at the 
side. Yesterday, at the Théatre Frangais, she 
appeared again in the same dress. 

For the theatre and demi-evening toilette, 
small bows of gros grain ribbon, something in 
the form of a butterfly, and mounted on a flex- 
ible wire, which gives them a graceful mobility, 
are much worn at court. Leroy and Albert, the 
Empress’s hair-dressers, have reason to congrat- 
ulate themselves on this little invention. For the 
theatre, bonnets with scarfs of pink or blue crépe 
de Chine retain the favor of the elegant world. 
Nevertheless, a few novel styles have been at- 
tempted, among which may be cited the round 
crown, over which falls a veil of white lace put 
on in the fashion of the Italian mezzaro. The 
mezzaro is also seen with a pink or red flower 
fixed near the ear. Some rather eccentric ladies, 
blessed by nature with luxuriant tresses, have ap- 
peared in the /oge with their hair falling straight 
over their shoulders, neither braided nor curled. 
This is a sort of protesi against the abuse of false 
hair, which is becoming excessive; but it is not 
in the power of all women to protest in the same 
manner. 

The Empress has brought back from the East 
a taste for silk embroideries. They have been 
made for her, and the fashion is becoming uni- 
versal. Above all, under-skirts of faille and 
velvet are embroidered, together with the front 
breadths of dresses arranged en tablier. Heavy 
stuffs are preferred above all others, even for 
evening. ‘To make the skirts look still heavier, 
they are pleated & la Russe, and in pleats so large 
as to require a great width of the material; but 
as it would be difficult to sew these pleats to the 
waist, and the weight, moreover, would be uncom- 
fortable, the fullness only extends about seven- 
eighths of a yard up the skirt, the remainder 
being flat and hidden under the tunic. - This 
kind of skirts also has the front breadth flat, as 
it would otherwise render walking too fatigu- 
ing. They are, nevertheless, very weighty, and 
it needs all the authority of fashion to support a 
style so costly and cumbersome. 

The taste for light music and foolish farces 
still continues at Paris, and is becoming almost 
universal. People go now in full dress to sec- 
ond-class places of amusement, where former- 
ly fashionable ladies would scarcely have set 
foot, and would have blushed to be seen in any 
but the plainest attire. To-day every thing is 
changed; they go to the bouffes ;. they go to the 
Athéhées ; they risk finding themselves side by 
side with those women celebrated for their dia- 
monds whom every one knows, and no one 
names, except when they belong doubly to the 
public by their connection with the theatre. Of 
this number are Mesdames Blanche Dantigny 
and Devéria. ‘These two women, with Made- 
moiselle Duverger, and next to Madame Mu- 
sard, possess more diamonds, it is said, than all 
the others in the theatre. This Madame De- 
véria is the same that was expelled by order of 
the Czar on account of the influence she had ob- 
tained over his nephew, Prince Leudemberg. 
She would not go alone, and the Prince promised 
to accompany her. But for this a passport was 
needed ; traveling in Russia is impossible with- 
out one, and to ask for it was not to be thought 
of. The Prince resolved on flight, and taking 
advantage of the excitement caused by the fu- 
neral of the young Czarowitz, set out with Ma- 
dame Devéria for Berlin, not without carrying 
with him a easket of family jewels. The alarm 
was given at once, and on reaching Berlin he 
found his incognito betrayed, and the Russian 
Embassador at the dépét waiting to offer him 
rooms at the Embassy. As to Madame Deyéria, 
she received full permission to continue her jour- 
ney to Paris, which she did without excessive 
grief, having the Russian casket for her traveling 
companion and comforter. And this is how she 
is able to rival the finest jewel cases of Paris. 

If things go on in this way the Folies Drama- 
tiques will soon be more crowded than the Opera. 

EviIaAne DE Marsy. 
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Two Coiffures of Ribbon and Flowers, Figs. 1 atid 2. 


Fig. 1.—Co1rrure or Buvr Rieson anv Fiowers. ‘This coiffure 
consists of a band of double foundation three-quarters of an inch wide 
and eleven inches long, which is stiffened with wire and wound diag- 
onally with blue ribbon an inch and three-quarters wide; this ribbon 
extends twenty-eight inches from each end of the band, ‘forming ends ILE, inches long and three inches wide in the middle, being sloped on both 
which are fastened together with a bow and ends at the distance of _—_ POPUL DOI DID 9 oe SIRE Sy sides till only half that width on the ends. Having sewed together 
seven inches from the ends of the band. On the left of the band is a 7 . DOPE... a the ends of this piece, gather the under edge with an over seam till 
bow formed of notched ends of ribbon of CAG. Lay) fj) only twelve inches wide, and sew on 
graduated length, interwoven with a white : sof first the lace insertion underlaid with 
rose, rose-buds, and leaves. ribbon, and then the needle-work in- 

Fig. 2.—Corrrure or Brack Gros sertion, which is finished on the edge 
Gratin Riszon, Lace, AnD Fiow- with narrow lace. Gather the top 
ERs. This coiffure consists of the sleeve to correspond to 


of six loops of gros grain the width of the arm-hole, which 
ribbon two inches and a must . previously have been 


half wide and three corded, and sewit in. Gath- 








back and fronts together from 33 to 34, and join these according to 
the corresponding figures with the shoulder-pieces, which are finished 
on the under edge with lace insertion underiaid with silk, and edged 
with narrow lace. Pleat the bottom of the fronts, X on @, and bind 
the waist between the double material of a muslin belt binding an 
inch wide. For the sleeve puffs take a straight strip of muslin 24 


BertHa OF BLONDE AND PINK 









inches long, which are Satin. er the wide lace and sew it 
arranged on a foun- For pattern and description see Supple- on the shoulders in close 
dation of double stiff Fig. 2.—Co1rrurE or Brack ment, No. VI., Figs. 17 and 18. Fig. 1.—Corrrurr or Bur scallops. Set a single loop 
lace an inch and a 
































Rrsson, Lace, anp 
FLowEnrs. 


RiBBoN AND 
FLOWERS. 


of blue ribbon between 
each scallop, and finish 
the top of each shoul- 
der and the front 
with a bow of rib- 





half square insuch 
@ manner that 
three of the 
loops shall be 


toward one side . bon. For each of 

and three. to- the front tabs take 

= the other. a strip of muslin 
ese are cross- 


five inches long 
and two inches 
and a half wide, 
which is ar- 
ranged in pleats 
a fifth of an inch wide, and is sloped off 
till only an inch wide on the upper end. 


ed with a rib- 
bon knot, and ; me 
finished with a rosette of black lace. Loo BE 
Two pieces of ribbon, each twenty- ALDIVO LVL IGM IDS 
five inches long, are sewed under i, COWS oO AE 

the bow; nine inches from the place Se Pay 





Bertua or BLronpE AND BLAcK VELVET. BerTHA OF BLONDE AND LiILac SatTIN. 
For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Supple- 
plement, No. IX., ment, No. VIII., 
Fig. 22. Fig. 21. 





> 
, 
5 PT were pees 


Low Bouse Waist or Mus- Fig. PP pone FOR aN Fig. 2.Trmminc For 
Y LEEVE. rs a 
= ee vam Suort EVE = ' Z : Suort SLEEVE. 


For pattern and descrip- , 
tion see Supplement, 
No. XIL, Figs. 27-29. 


Biovuse WAIST WITH 
SquaRE NEckK. 
For pattern see Swpple- 
ment, No. XI., 
Figs. 24-26. 


BERTHA OF BLONDE LaAcE 
AND CHERRY SATIN. 
For pattern and description sce 


Supplement, No. V., 
igs. 15 and 16. 


Fig. 1.—Mostiw anp Lace : 
Ha.rF-Steeve For BALi Fig. 1.—Low Brovuse WalstT WITH 
anD Eventne Dresses. : PepLuM.—Front. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
0. XL, Figs. 24-26. 


Musiin Unver Waist. Fig. 2.—TuLie anp Lace 
For pattern and descrip- . Har-SLEEVE For BALL 


tion see Supplement sag Peer 
No. IV., Figs. 1014 AND Evenina DREssEs. 






where these are~ set on 
they are fastened together 
with a branch of tulips 
and tulip leaves, 


Low Blouse Waist 
with Peplum. 
Tus blouse waist is made 
of India muslin, needle-work in- 
sertion an inch and a half wide, 
Valenciennes insertion half an inch 
wide, and Valenciennes edging half 
an inch and an inch wide. ‘The Va- 
lenciennes insertion is underlaid with 


Edge all, excepting the top of 
these tabs, first with lace inser- 
tion underlaid with silk, then 
with needle-work insertion, and, 
lastly, with narrow edging. Then 
pleat each upper end so that the lace 
insertion shall come close together, 
and sew the pieces on the front edge 
of the belt. ‘The two back ends are 
arranged similarly, they are each eight- 
een inches long including the lace, thir- 
teen inches wide on the under end, and 
Pie 1. > three inches and a half wide - the Poe 
£ 3 : 1g. 1.—-CHEMISE Russx or end, where they are laid in one pleat. ey 
pe Aare ju ee acaie cartons Fig. 2.—Cuemise Russe oF hala ci Mustin AnD Purrep Tuttr. are trimmed besides with wide gathered lace, 
Fig. 24, Supplement, but only to the MUSLIN AND PLEATED TULLE. Fig. 2.—Low Brouse rap WITH For description see Supplement. which is sewed on in windings, between each 

, é ‘3 For description see Supplement. Peptum.—Back. 
° For pattern see Sup- 


plement, No. XL, 
Figs. 24-26. 
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of which are ar- 


line designated for the ranged loops of 


box-pleat an inch wide for 
the right front, the remain- 
der being in tucks a fifth of 
an inch wide and a fifth of an 
inch apart. Cut the back from 
Fig. 25 of muslin tucked a 
fifth of an inch wide; but 
this also only to the line 
designated for the inser- 
tion. _ Lastly, cut the blouse waist of plain 
shoulders of plain mus- : muslin from the pat- 
lin from Fig. 26. Fin- Brerecies or Bronne tern given for the 
ish the upper edges of Lace anp Brvur Six. Blouse Waist with 
the back and frontswith For pattern and description P eplum, _ Supple- 
Valenciennes insertion _ see Rapplomant, No. VIL, ment, No. XI., Figs. 
underlaid with — silk igs. 19 and 20. 24 - 26. Having 
and needle-work inser- hemmed the fronts 
tion, which is finished on the up- | and joined the back, fronts, and 
per edge with the narrow lace. | shoulder-pieces, gather a piece of 
Ornament the seam between the | the insertion on both sides, un- 
% ‘ 4 4 lace insertion and the muslin pieces | derlay it with ribbon, and sew it 
Fig.1.—Wuuitr Casumere Tatwa vor Younc Giru.—Froyt. (Figs. 24 and 25) with narrow edg- | on the edge of the neck; toform Fig. 2.—Wuitr CasHMrere TALMA For YounG GirL.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 32%. ing pointed downward, sew the | the corners lay the insertion in a For pattern see Supplement, No, XV., Fig. 32%. 


Tuts blouse waist is 
made of India muslin, 
Mechlin insertion an inch 
and a half wide, Mechlin 
lace half an inch wide, 
and strips of embroidery 
half an inch wide. The 
_ insertion is underlaid 
with blue silk. Cut the 


SN lace insertion, the blue ribbon. 
: fronts of muslin ° 
A a which must be hem- Blouse Waist 
VAAN med an inch wide for with Square 
A \ the left front, lay it in a Neck. 
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pleat on both sides of the shoulder-pieces, and 
cut the extra material away from the under ' 
side. Set insertion on the back and front, in 
the manner shown by the illustration, under- 
laying it with silk, Cut the sleeves of muslin 
from the pattern belonging to the Muslin, Nee- 
die-work, and Lace Blouse Waist, Supplement, 
No. XIL., Figs. 27-29; trim it, as shown by 
the illustration, with three rows of gathered 
lace, headed with a strip of embroidery, and 
sew the sleeves into the corded arm-hole. Last- 
ly, edge the bottom of the insertion around the 
neck with a straight strip of muslin an inch and 
a quarter wide, which is laid in pleats at each 
side of the shoulder-piece, and the material cut 
away. This strip has four rows of gathered lace 
sewed on it, and is then headed with an embroid- 
ered strip. A belt of silk insertion and embroid- 
ered strip, ornamented with a ribbon bow, com- 
pletes the waist. 


Trimmings for Short Sleeves, Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustration on page 77. 

Turse trimmings serve to lengthen the sleeves of 
corsages, which are often excessively short; they are 
sewed in under the edges of the sleeves. Both trim- 
mings are of tulle. Fig. 1 consists of silk tulle and 
rows of narrow black velvet ribbon. The trimmin 
Fig. 2 consists of pleated Mechlin lace trimmed wi 
a tulle ruche, 


Half Sleeves for Ball and Evening Dresses, 
; Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 77. 


Turse sleeves reach only to the elbow, and are worn 
with short-sleeved waists. 

Fig. 1.—Sierve or Mustry anp Lace. On a mus- 
lin foundation set Mechlin lace ruffles an inch and 
a half, two inches and a half, three inches and a 
half, and six inches wide, in the manner shown b 
the illustration. Slope the lace toward the ends, an 
head it with narrow black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Sixeeve or TULLE ann Laox. This sleeve is 
arranged of two puffs, each twenty-three inches long, 
and five inches and a half wide in the middle, sloping 
to three inches wide on the ends ; and a ruffle twenty- 
two inches long, two inches and a half wide in the 
middle, being sloped to the ends, and edged with Va- 
lenciennes lace two inches and a half wide. These are 
trimmed with bands and bows of cherry velvet ribbon 
half an inch wide. 

White Cashmere Talma for Young Girl, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


See illustration on page 77. 


Ture talma is worn for ball or evening toilettes. 
It is of white cashmere trimmed on the bottom with 
a bias flounce four inches and a half wide. The trim- 
ming consists of folds and a narrow binding of white 
satin. The flounce and ruffle of the looped-up collar 
are also headed with white satin. The ruffle of the 
collar is two inches wide. The back is ornamented 
with white silk passementerie and two cords termin- 
ating in tassels of white silk twist. The tabs around 
the neck are bound with satin. The talma is twenty- 
three inches Hom 3 in front, where it is rounded on the 
corners ; the back is twenty-seven incheslong. (These 
measurements include the flounce.) This talma is cut 
from the pattern given in Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 
82", 39, and 83, 


bee Tal 


MANAGEMENT OF PLANTS IN 
ROOMS. 


_ persons find it very difficult to keep 
plants in sitting rooms and similar apart- 
ments during the winter: the plants become 
drawn up, defoliated, do not bloom well, and 
generally present a sickly, unsatisfactory appear> 
ance. ‘This is commonly owing to want of care 
in watering, a dry atmosphere, too great heat, 
and improper soil. A little consideration of the 
requirements and conditions of plant life, and 
the means of fulfilling them, will enable those 
who desire to indulge in this luxury to overcome 
the difficulties under which they labor, and to 
grow their plants in such a way as to give full 
satisfaction, and enable them to derive an amount 
of pleasure fully commensurate with the pains 
bestowed upon their cultivation. 

In the first place, plants do not require much 
heat in the absence of light. Heat stimulates 
them into a rapid development of the cell growth, 
but the actinic influence and power of light is 
necessary to produce those chemical changes in 
the organic matters they derive from the soil and 
atmosphere that go to make up the healthy ma- 
terial of their various tissues. In the summer 
season, when the heat is greatest, the days are 
longest, and the plant is exposed to a propor- 
tional extent of light, and its healthy condition is 
preserved. In equatorial regions, where the days 
are nearly of equal length with the night, and 
the plants during the day are exposed to great 
heat: without a proportional length of day, a 
compensation is provided in the comparative 
coolness of the nights, which checks the growth 
and renders the action of light unnecessary for 
the time being; while in regions far north, the 
sunlight continuing for eighteen or twenty hours 
out of the twenty-four, although the heat is com- 
paratively moderate, enables the inhabitants to 
reap their rye and barley within ninety days after 
it is sown; in other words, they have as man 
hours of sunlight for the growth of their grain 
within three or four months, as other countries 
farther south have in four or five months. 

Applying this principle to artificial cultivation 
in green-houses or rooms, successful cultivators 
are careful to give but comparatively little heat 
at night, and in practice it is found that a tem- 
perature of 45° to 50° at night is all that ordi- 
nary green-house plants, especially hard-wooded 
ones, require when the temperature during the 
day does not exceed 60° or 65°. As the days 
lengthen and we have more sunlight the tempera- 
ture during the day may be increased, with a 
corresponding increase at night. 

_ Another requisite of plant life, with few excep- 
tions, is a moist atmosphere. During the win- 
ter season there is but little moisture in the air, 
and plants not especially prepared by nature for 
this condition of it can not absorb through their 
leaves the amount necessary for their healthful 
development. It is the generally received opin- 
ion that plants absorb, or in a manner breathe 
the atmosphere by which they are surrounded 
through certain openings in their leaves, called 





stomata, but observation and other reasons which 
we will not now discuss lead us to think that 
the gases from the atmosphere that are necessary 
to aid in the chemical changes that go on within 
the organism of the plant are taken up through 
the medium of vapor, the power of water when 
in this state to take up gases being well known. 
In other words, we do not think that the re- 
ceived opinion is correct, and very much doubt 
whether, in the absence of vapor or moisture in 
the air, plants can absorb gases at all. 

It therefore follows that some means should 
be devised to furnish this moisture; this can be 
done by sprinkling them every day or two with 
water overhead ; by frequently sponging the foli- 
age, which also aids by keeping the stomata from 
being choked with dust; or by dipping the plants, 
if sufficiently small, into a vessel of water, which 
also keeps them clear of dust and insects. 

Regularity in watering is of great importance 
in preserving plants in a healthful condition. 
The spongioles of the roots, by means of which 
the plant absorbs water and the soluble salts con- 
tained in the soil in which it grows, are of a 
spongy nature and very delicate in structure; if 
they become dry and indurated they lose the 
power of absorption ; if saturated with moisture 
they decay. We frequently see plants in win- 
dows where the soil in which they are growing, 
or rather planted, is allowed to become as dry as 
chips; and then we again see them saturated 
with water, and a saucer filled to the brim with 
it under the flower-pot; plants so treated neces- 
sarily perish. Care should be had in watering 
plants to give sufficient to go through the bottom 
of the flower-pot; by giving a little often on the 
surface it may be kept to all appearances suffi- 
ciently moist, but below it will be found as dry 
as dust. This is one of the principal reasons 
why Camellias shed their flower buds. 

Another great fault often committed is com- 
posting the soil in which the plants grow with 
an undue amount of manure, or with manure in 
too crude a state. The proportion of well-rotted 
manure mixed with the soil should in no case 
exceed one-third, and in most cases one-fourth 
is sufficient; many plants, as Camellias, do not 
require any. If it should be found that there is 
any deficiency it can easily be remedied by wa- 
tering once a week or every two weeks with much- 
diluted manure-water. Crude manure, earth 
from the wood-pile, and stich like substances 
cause fermentation in the soil, and are the cause 
of many of the difficulties experienced in grow- 
ing plants in rooms. 

The rooms in which plants are kept should be 
well ventilated at least for an hour or so every 
day; but the plants should not be exposed to the 
direct draughts of cold air from open windows. 
The stand or table on which they are kept 
should have casters, so that it can readily be 
moved back two or three feet from the window 
when it is thrown open for ventilation. Neither 
should the plants be placed upon the window- 
sill outside of the window to be aired; the ex- 
posure to the cold, dry air of a winter’s day, no 
matter how pleasant it may be, is always in- 
jurious to them. 


Ferns and similar plants should always be- 


kept in Wardian cases, as a dry atmosphere is 
very injurious te them; they do not require so 
much direct light as other plants, and but little 
if any ventilation. ° 

Cactuses, Fig-marigolds, Aloes, Sedums, and 
plants of similar character are very easily kept 
in rooms, as their structure is such as to enable 
them to endure excessive heat and drought. 

Success in growing plants in rooms also de- 
pends largely upon the proper selection of plants 
for that purpose. Plants with soft wood and 
leaves seldom do well; those with thick cori- 
aceous leaves do the best, provided the room is 
kept comparatively cool. We will give somie se- 
lections of suitable plants for this purpose. 

First in beauty is the Camellia, of which the 
varieties are now so numerous; they vary much, 
however, in their habits and suitableness for our 
purpose. The double white, candidissima, im- 
bricata, Lady Hume's blush, and double striped, 
are strong-growing, hardy varieties, and more 
readily grown in rooms than most cthers. They 
should be grown in good fresh loam, mixed with 
a small quantity of coarse sand without any ma- 
nure. The foliage should be frequently sponged ; 
and after the flower buds are as large as hazel- 
nuts they should not be sprinkled with water, as 
it gets between the scales of the calyx and causes 
the flower petals to drop off. Pittosporum to- 
bira, Daphne odora and D. indica rubra, Laurus- 
tinus, Aucuba, Olea fragrans, or Chinese fragrant 
olive, Metrosideros floribunda, or bottle-brush 
flower, Magnolia pumila, or dwarf Chinese mag- 
nolia, Thea viridis, or tea plant, Rhyncospermum 
jasminoides, Myrtles, especially the Australian 
myrtle, Oranges, especially the dwarf Otaheite 
orange, Ardisia crenata, Cape Jasmine, and some 
of the Chinese Azaleas, particularly A. amcena 
and its varieties, and A. obtusa, are all beautiful 
hard-wooded plants, suitable for cool room culti- 
vation. 

For warmer rooms, where the temperature is 
seldom below 55°, select such plants as Dreecena, 
Coleus, Achyranthes, Chorizema, Abutilon, Fran- 
ciscea, Calla, Begonia, Caladium, Bambusa, some 
of the different species of green-house Palms, 
Zonale Geraniums, Heliotrope, monthly Carna- 
tions, dwarf Tropxolums, Chinese Primroses, 
and winter blooming Fuchsias. 

For climbing plants around windows there is 
none that gives more satisfaction than the Ivy, 
of which over twenty varieties may be found in 
some of the florists’ catalogues, many of them 
having elegantly variegated foliage. The Ger- 
man Ivy, as it is called, is not an ivy at all, and 
does not do well in rooms. For warmer rooms 
Jasminum revolutum, or yellow Catalonian jas- 
mine, Ivy-leaved Geranium, Stephanotis flori- 
bunda, and Hoya carnosa, or wax-flower, will be 
found suitable. 





For trailing plants we recommend Lysima- 
chia nummularia or moneywort, Sedum Sieboldii 
variegata, Saxifraga sarmentosa, Ficus repens, 
and the different varieties of Vinca or running 
myrtle; V. latifolia and V. elegantissima will 
require @ warm room. 

The insects that most commonly intest plants 
in rooms are the green fly or aphides, the scale, 
and the red spider. The aphides are readily 
destroyed by dipping the plant or the shoots in- 


-fested into a decoction of tobacco-water or aloes, 


in which a small quantity of soap has been dis- 
solved, enough to make it sufficiently tacky to 
prevent it running off the insects—rinsing off the 
plants in fresh water two or three hours after it 
has been applied. The scale must be cleaned 
off with an old tooth-brush and some soap and 
water; or some flova-starch may be brushed on 
and allowed to remain for three or four days, 
when it can be peeled off or washed off with 
water. It destroys them by suffocating them, as 
it keeps the air from them so that they can not 
breathe. The red spider is very troublesome, 
being scarcely discernible to the naked eye; it 
requires a dry atmosphere to live in, and par- 
ticularly infests Camellias, Azaleas, and Laurus- 
tinus. It can only be destroyed by frequent 
sponging of the leaves, especially on the under 
side, with tepid water, or syringing the plants 
with water, laying them down on their side so 
as to apply the water with as much force as pos- 
sible to the under side of the foliage. If they 
are very numerous, or the leaves of the plants 
are comparatively small, as with Azaleas, syr- 
inging the plants with soap-water and then 
dusting them with sulphur will destroy them, as 
sulphur is fatal to them. 

By properly applying these hints, and follow- 
ing these directions, our readers will find but 
little difficulty in successfully growing plants in 
rooms. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Youne Wirz.—Fine flannel, printed in cashmere 
colors and designs, is much used for gentlemen's 
dressing-gowns. As your husband protests against 
any thing “gorgeous,” you had better get cloth of 
light quality, such as ladies wear, and make a short 
garment like a smoking jacket or billiard sacque. 
Olive-green, tan-color, or dark gray cloth, bound 
with braid and ornamented with frog buttons in 
front, are in good taste 

Mrs. R. H.—To make your black silk very hand- 
somely, cut the skirt demi-train, and edge with a 
black velvet band five inches wide. Make a short 
tunic, open in front and bouffant behind, with a 
three-inch band of velvet and Chantiliy lace. Heart- 
shaped corsage, and, as your arm is long and thin, 
coat-sleeves with lace fali at the elbow. A Marie 
Stuart frill of black lace with white inside is around 
the neck. Black veivet belt with bow back and front. 

JEnnIE.—Your sample of garnet poplin is not too 
gay for a street suit for a “dark young girl.” Puta 
band of maroon veivet, as wide as you can afford it, 
around the skirt and casaque. Make flowing sleeves 
and a velvet collar, and wear a Marie Stuart friil of 
pleated white muslin edged with narrow thread edg- 
ing standing up around the neck. * 

R. 8.—Upper skirts may be left open in front or 
made with an apron, as both are equally worn.—Prune- 
color is very stylish for sireet suits for blondes. Ab- 
sinthe blue, Nile green, and pink coral would become 
your fair style for evening dresses. Apricot-coior, a 
pinkish yellow, would suit your brunette sister. She 
can wear pear]-color if she ie not sailow. Trim it with 
white lace, and wear crimson roses on the corsage and. 
hair. 

Livety.—“ Is it healthy to dance after supper?” Be- 
fore we could answer this question we should require 
to know the quantity of food eaten, the kind cf dance, 
and the powers of endurance of the person: We are 
free to say, however, that we know few girls robust 
enough to bear with impunity the combined effects 
of the usual party—stuffing with oysters, boned tur- 
key, jelly, ice-cream, Charlotte-Russe, and infinite 
bonbons, a constricted waist, a tucked-jn stomach, 
and five hours of the German. Fullness, tightness, 
and motion are not compatible with good digestion 
and strong health. : 

Anna.—Make a short basque for your alpaca dress. 
Cut it heart-shaped, as that is more stylish than the 
square neck, but only open it half-way to the belt. 
The sleeves are coat-shaped. Put a row of pleats, all 
turned one way, around the neck, elbows, and basque 
skirt. A Marie Stuart frii! of fine crimped muslin with 
Valenciennes or thread edge is placed standing around 
the neck, and to fall over the hands. A bow of some 
becoming color is worn.at the point of the heart open- 
ing, and a smaller bow of the same color in the hair. 
If you want a sash use black gros grain ribbon. 
Flounces are as much worn as ever. Your skirt 
should be demi-trained and made by the pattern of 
Brown Poplin Dress in Bazar No. 2, Vol. I1I.—We 
know of no such paper or editor as the one you men- 
tion. 

Younester.—If you “neither know how to dance, 
nor care to learn,” you should not accept an invita- 
tion to a bali. 

Carver.—These are considered choice bits: Breast 
of duck, wild and tame, breast and thigh of turkey 
and goose, wing and breast of chicken, dry or hock 
end of ham, sounds of codfish, fat and thin part of 
salmon, with a portion of the thick, and breast and 
back of game. Beef should be cut in thin slices, and 
mutton in thick. 

Morris.—The daily warm bath, if used for cleanli- 
ness only, should not have a temperature beyond 85°. 
Water of 100° is too hot for constant use, though. safe 
when sparingly employed. 

TorerTs.—Hard tooth-brushes are regarded by 
many dentists as beneficial to the gums, the occa- 
sional bleeding of which is supposed to be advan- 
tageous. 

M. C. L.—Mrs. J. is certainly not entitled to a recog- 
nition from you until she returns your visit on the oc- 
casion of her marriage; but if you are good-natured 
enough, you may presuppose and anticipate her inten- 
tion to do sc. 

M. W. C.—One fashionable supper is as much like 
another as a pea is to a pea, and ordinarily consists 
of stewed oysters, galantine of fowls (boned turkeys, 
etc.), tongue sandwiches, mayonnaise (salads of lob- 
sters, salmon, chicken, etc.), ice-creams, jellies, Char- 
lotte-Russe, bonbons, etc. 

Crevsa.—If you are ambidextrous—that is, capable 








of using your two hands as if they were both right 
ones—we can discover no reason why you should not 
be permitted ‘‘to hold the bread” in either, without 
objection from the most fastidiously i 

Vinniz.—Over-skirts are very much worn, but your 
dress can look stylish without. Figure No. 19, Bazar 
No. 50, Vol. II., represents just such a dress as you 
describe. A point lace coiffure will suit you (as you 
are married) for every thing but full dress. Very dark 
colors are most worn for suits; but your light drab 
can be made seasonable by trimming elaborately with 
black velvet. 

Distrxss.—To the fall-dress day wedding. wear your 
pink silk dress with a white organdy over dress, con- 
sisting of a half-low square corsage, sleeves of puffs 
and ruffies at the elbow, and a tunic skirt trimmed 
with many pleated ruffles. Sash and loops of black 
velvet with pink roses. New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 51, Vol. IL, will give you many hints. 

F. M. D.—To make a black silk suit to be worn 





now and in the spring, we suggest Fig. 1, Bazar No. © 


43, Vol. II., as some of the newest and handsomest 
suits seen on Fifth Avenue are made by this design. 
The arrangement of the flounces—a wide flounce 
above a narrower one—and the manner in which the 
over dress is draped in this costume, are especially 
stylish. If you are very slight, and require addi- 
tional warmth, make a short loose paletot with flow- 
ing sleeves by Pattern Nos. 1 and 2 in- Bazar No. 52, 
Vol. IL 

Tziit.—Ermine and seal-skin are certainly not ap- 
propriate for mourning. Astrakhan and the new 
black marten are especially suitable; but those who 
have mink or sable continue to wear them when 
dressing in the deepest mourning. —- 

Mrs. Mao.—The Scotch cap is simply a crown made 
of a fiat piece for the head, tapering almost to a point 
behind, and sewed to a straight band an inch anda 
half wide made to fit around the child’s head. The 
top piece is o: black velvet, velveteen, or cloth; the 
band and streamers behind of plaid material or of 
plain black Astrakhan. ; 

Harry.—The winter cap most fashionable for youths 
and boys is a turban of Astrakhan or seal-skin. Small 
boys wear a regular jockey cap of black velvet. 

Mrrt1z.—Bazar No. 9, Vol. IL., will give you most 
minute directions for a child’s carriage Afghan. You 
can order the paper from this office. 

Catrco Dress.—The pattern of the Poplin Wrapper 
in Bazar No.-2, Vol. IIL, is an improvement on the 
polonaise or gored sacque wrapper that we have com- 
mended for calico dresses. You can not do better than 
to use it for your French calicoes. Thirty or forty cents 
a yard is the price of French calico. Scallop your wrap- 
per all around, and bind with braid or with solid red 
oil calico. Make piain coat-sleeves. 

E. anv 8.—It is not deemed a breach of etiquette 
for boarders to leave the dinner-table whenever they 
may be disposed to do so. Among relatives, inti- 
mate friends, or invited guests. it is customary to 
await the signal of departure from the hostess, or, 
in her absence, the host, before leaving. Any one 
who may perchance go away before either makes an 
apology, or is presumed to have some valid reason for 
his or her early departure. 

F, L.—We know of no other means of getting 
strength of muscle than by good diet and regular 
exercise in a pure atmosphere. 

Mariz.—You are right in seeking to cultivate your 
mind by reading; but we could hardly, in the limited 
scope of these columns, give you the advice you seek ; 
and not being able to measure your present acquire- 
ments, would it be practicable to guide you in a ra- 


tional attempt to improve yourself by means of. 


books? 4 

Economist.—It is impossible to tell how much you 
can save from your annual income without knowing 
its amount, and your standard and requirements of 
living. Lord Bacon says that, in order to become 
rich, a man should lay aside each year two-thirds 
of his revenue. There are not a few who, in this 
city at least, spend aimost that proportion for an- 
nuai rent of their houses, leaving the cost of living 
in them to be defrayed by the meagre remainder and 
such drafts as they can make upon an uncertain fu- 
ture. . 

Eva 8.—There is a certain ceremonious formality 
proper between people of opposite sex and of about 
the same age which is hardly consistent with young 
ladies calling young gentlemen by their Christian 
names, Intimacy may, however, so far modify the 
relationship between the two as to admit occasional- 
ly of such a freedom. 

Unovuttivater Sincer.—It is impossible for us to 
give you the specific information you ask. Any mu- 
sic-teacher or dealer would probably satisfy your in- 
quiries. 

Sweet SEveNTEEN.—If you wish to prepare for en- 
tering the college you name, your best plan will be to 
obtain, from some person connected with it, the re- 
quirements for entering and the course of studies 
pursued there. You will thus find out the proper 
books to read in the mean time. 

G. 8.—The ‘Goldfinch Madonna” is a painting by 
Raphael, in which the Madonna is represented with 
a goldfinch perched upon her left hand. 

Ienoramvs.—It is the fashion in New York to give 
private entertainments, as balls, etc., at publit places 
like Delmonico’s. The invitations to and regulation 
at such parties are the same as when given at the 
house of host or hostess. 

Epitor Demoorat.—The French word troupe has no 
meaning differing in any respect from that of the En- 
glish word troop, and we therefore agree with you that 
it is proper to use the latter native rather than the for- 
mer foreign term when speaking of a company of mu- 
sical performers, The specific uge of troupe in this 
sense, though not uncommon, has no warrant in its 
French signification or application, 

Mauve S8.—Line your black cashmere mantle with 
black lining-silk or with soft fine opera flannel.—_We 
do not give addresses in this column.—Crocheted pas- 
sementerie, such as is used on velvet cloaks, or else a 
ruche 6f black satin or faille, is the proper heading 
for the guipure lace or fringe with which cashmere is 
trimmed. In Bazar No. 45, Vol. I1., the pattern of the 
Servian Mantelet, the mazarin, or any of the garments 
that fall loose and flowing over the. arms, are good 
guides for black cashmere wraps; and thése are the 
most stylish of the season. 

Pansy.—See Paris letter in Bazar No. 4, Vol. IIl., 
for information about cashmere shawls. — Middle- 
aged ladies wear bonnets on dressy occasions, but 
hats of any becoming shape for convenience when 
traveling. The up-turned brims and half-high crowns 
are not considered too jaunty.—There {s nothing bet- 
ter than the Buffalo alpaca for house dress. Make it 
by Pattern No. 10, Bazar No. 2, Vol. III. ‘The folds and 
sash are of black gros grain.—It is admissible to. ap- 
pear at small informal parties without gloves. 
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Wuo does not love the fragrant SrerHanoris, 
the Flower of Purity? ‘The extract of this love- 
ly flower, one of the choicest of LetcuForn’s 
Floro-Heraldic Perfumes, put up in elegant cut- 
glass bottles, is for sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 





Taxe Ayrr’s Coerry Prororat to stop your Colds, 
Coughs, and Bronchial Affections, before they run into 
Consumption that you can not stop.—[Com.] 








Coryine Wur.t.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the uP lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent hy mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A BAD PRACTICE 


Dosing the Stomach. Stop, and try Wotocort’s Parry 
Pant, free of cost, at 181 Chatham Square, New York. 
Sold at all Drug stores. 





T° HOUSEKEEPERS. 


—_ 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
prior to closing their semi-annual inventory, 
ARE OFFERING EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


in ‘ 
LINENS, TOWELS, 
SHEETINGS, TOWELINGS, 
DAMASKS, BLANKETS, 
NAPKINS, FLANNELS, 
QUILTS, COUNTERPANES, &c., &c. 
Also, 


BEST QUALITY ENGLISH BRUSSELS CARPETS, 
at $2 and $2 25 per yard; 
ROYAL WILTON, 
PARIS MOQUETTES, 
Best Quality, $3*to $4 per yard. 
A Large Lot of 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS AND VELVETS, 
at reduced prices. 
ENGLISH AND DOMESTIC OILCLOTHS, &c. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., and TENTH ST. 


at ¢3 and $3 50 per yard; 





ibor’s Cod Liver Oil and Lime. 
The ids of persons who have been restored from con- 
firmed consumption by the use of this original preparation, 
and the gra’ parties th Ives, have, by r d 
ing it and acknowledging its wonderful efficacy, given the 
article a vast popularity in New England. The Cod Liver 
Oilis in this combination robbed of its unpleasant taste, 
and is rendered doubly effective in being coupled with the 
lime, which is itself a restorative principle, supplying nature 
with just the agent and assistance required to heal and re- 
form the diseased lungs. A.B. WILBOR, No. 166 Court 
Street, Boston, is the proprietor. Sold by all druggists. 


ET JEWELRY.—Just received from 
London and Paris the most magnificent designs 
of Jet Jewelry, consisting of the full sets— 


PRINCESS OF WALES, EUGENIE, 
&e., &e., &e. 


Also, Bracelets and Necklaces to match. The above 
are well worthy the attention of the ladies. Orders by 
mail es! attended to. 

E. MYERS, Manager, 687 Broadway, N. Y. 


OPALINE 
for the Teeth, 
Gums, & Breath. 

OPALINE 
is reliable, effi- 
cient, and con- 
venient. 
_OPALINE 
is sold by Drug- 
gists and dealers 
throughout the 
United States 
and Europe. 

OPALINE 
is recommended 
by physicians & 
dentists. Use no 
other dentifrice. 

Inventor and 








PATTI, 

















A GREAT OFFER. \ 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., will 
dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
ans, of six first-class makers, at 
XTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH DUR- 
ING THE HOLIDAYS, 
or will take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the 
same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. 
New 7-Octave Pianos for $275 and upward; New Or- 
gans for $45 and upward, for cash. 


wv, MORGAN?S. SONS 


APY SAPOLIO 


2/1 WASHINGTON: S® N.Y 





<ror 
(8 


WAS cured of Deafness and Catarrh by.a 








simple remedy, and will send the receipt free. 
Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 


TENNYSON’S 


COMPLETE POEMS. 


WITH 
Numerous Illustrations by Eminent Artists, 
AND 


Three Characteristic Portraits. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cts.; Cloth Extra, $1. 








Tennyson is, without exception, the most popular 
of living poets. Wherever the English language is 
spoken, in America as well as in England, his name 
has become familiar as a household word, and some 
volume of the many he has published is to be found 
in almost every library. For several years a complete 
cheap edition of his poetical works has been an ac- 
knowledged desideratum. Messrs. Harper & Broth- 
ers, taking advantage of the conclusion of the Ar- 
thurian poems, have now —— want by pub- 
lishing an attractive household edition of the Laure- 
ate’s poems, in one volume, clearly and handsomely 

rinted, and illustrated with many engravings after 

esigns by Gustave Doré, Rossetti, Stanfield, W. H. 
Haunt, and other eminent artists. The volume con- 
tains every line the Laureate has ever published, in- 
cluding the latest of his productions, which complete 
the noble cycle of Arthurian legends, and raise them 
from a fragmentary series of exquisite cabinet pic- 
tures into a magnificent tragic epic, of which the 
theme is the gradual dethronement of Arthur from 
his spiritual rule over his order, through the crime of 
Guinevere and Lancelot; the spread of their infec- 
tious guilt, till it breaks up the oneness of the realm 
and the Order of the Round Table is shattered, and 
the ideal king, deserted by many of his own knights, 
and deeply wounded in the last great battle with the 
traitor and the heathen, vanishes into the darkness 
of the world beyond. 

To American admirers of Tennyson this complete 
edition of his works, so attractive in all its features, 
and yet afforded at a price which brings it within 
every body's reach, will prove most welcome. 


Pusuissep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
te Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 








LAE & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 
LADY'S TROUSSEAU “B"- FOR $200. 
-@ $2 50..$15 00 
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3 Tucked “ Lies 3 
3 Muslin Night Dresses.......... @ 5 
3 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 
0 

6 
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3 Embr’d = 
Tucked Yokes.. 
2 Flannel Skirts.. 
2 Corset Covers.... 
2 Dressing Sacques...........0.. @ 400. 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre ..........+..- 
$200 00 
The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 


461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


S353 
38382 S3ss 
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— 
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CHAS. A. DANA, Eprror. 
The chenuat, 
Everybody likes 


best New York 


08, 
hines, &€ 
free. Send 8 








nish all classes with constant att Arye at home, the whole of 
the time or for the moments. Business new, lightand 
profital eit ay a from 50c. to $5 per 
evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole time 

Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
That all who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
: To such as are not 





one 


an 
tfree by mail. Reader, if you want perman: profitabl 
work, addvess B.C. ALLEN & 00., Augusta, Maine’ - 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES, The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides, Onz Matutne Witsour Money. 
For an weLacer an address 
THE LSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Lonis, Mo. 


HANDSOME rctt-e1tt PHOTOGRAPH 

ALBUM, holding 20 full-size pictures, mailed, 
postpaid, for 25 cts. ; 5 for $1; $2 25 per dozen. Cir- 
culars free. Address C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N.Y. 











OCKET REVOLVERS. 
HALL’S FIVE-SHOOTER. 
A neat, durable weapon; four-inch barrel. Price $2, 
postpaid. Address HALL & CO., Star Box, Chicago, Ill. 





The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 








- 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Asuort, Author of 
“Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” &c. 
Elegantly Illustrated from Designs by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50. 

2. 

KITTY. A Novel. By M. Beruam Epwarps, Author 
of ** Doctor Jacob,” “ A Winter with the Swallows,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


3. 
FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS. With 320 tlegant 
Ilustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $8 00. 


4 
THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. A Met- 
rical Translation into English. With Introduction 
and Commentaries. By Lorp Lyrron. With Latin 
Text from the Editions of Orelli, Macleane, and 
Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


5. 

COMFORT’S GERMAN COURSE. A German 
Course, adapted for use in Colleges, High-Schools, 
and Academies. By Gro. F. Comrort, Professor o! 
Modern Languages and Aisthetics in Alleghany Col- 
lege, Meadville, Pa. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


6. 

WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ural History and Adventure. By James GREEN- 
woop, Author of “The Adventures of Reuben Day- 
idger,” ‘‘The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 
“The Seven Curses of London,” &c. th 147 Ti 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


% 
BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; or, The Adventures 
and Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh. With Il- 
lustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


8. 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Ed- 
ited by Bensamrn Vinoent, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain ; and Revised for the Use of American 
Readers. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00. ; 


9. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. A Novel. By Justin 
MoCarruy, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbors.” 
Illustrated. S8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


10. 

THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions 
of the Globe. By Dr. G. Harrwia, Author of ‘The 
Sea and its Living Wonders,” ‘The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and “The Tropical World.” With Addi- 
tional bp som and 163 Illustrations, 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $3 75. 


WRECKED IN PORT. A Novel. By Epmunp Yates, 
Author of “Kissing the Rod,” “Land at Last,” 
** Black Sheep,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


12. 

LOST IN THE JUNGLE. Narrated for Young Peo- 
ple. By Paut B. Du Cuatxv, Author of “‘ Discov- 
eries in Equatorial Africa,” “Wild Life under the 
Equator,” ‘Journey to Ashango Land,” “ Stories 
of the Gorilla Country,” &c. ith numerous En- 
gravings. 12mo, Cloth, $175. . 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Very little capital required, and no risk. Success 
certain. Business highly respectable, and Profit from 
66 to 100 per cent. Persons desiring lucrative em- 

loyment should write foe Pesticniors at once. Ad- 

ess BENJ.W. HITCHCOCK, 24 Beekman St., N.Y. 


ib MODENWELT, the cheapest. and best 
Fashion Journal. It gives over 1600 useful Il- 
lustrations, 280 full-sized P: and 12 large Color- 
ed Engravings yearly. The ladies ate delighted with 
it. Every one should have it. Only $3 a year, or two 
specimen we for 30c. Address” 

8. T. TAYLOR, 391 Canal St., New York. 


GENTS! READ THIS! 


Week nad Expenses Or aliiara Inga commission, 
r Week ani ‘or allow a commission, 
3 sell our new wondeeniy inventions. Address 

M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


HER Kee NN 


For Family Use—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits every 
thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample 
stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 




















The Byron Mystery. 





MEDORA LEIGH: 


A History and an Autobiography. 


EDITED BY 


CHARLES MACKAY. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION, AND A COMMENTARY ON THE 
CHARGES BROUGHT AGAINST LORD BYRON 
BY MRS. BEECHER STOWE. 


8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


TH Sent by mail, Postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of 25 cents. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED.— The Nation, N. ¥. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


Hanrrer’s WEEKty is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Eeront, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harper's WEEKLy is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harpgr’s WrrxKty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 





e,” and “The Moonstone.” Subscribers re- 
mitting $4 00 for each <= subscription will be fur- 
nished with the Wrrxty from the commencement of 
this story to the close of 1870. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
PER’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper's Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper’s Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
—_ arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves, 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y.-0b- 
server. 


The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila. 


Harper’s Magazine, 


.Harrer’s Macazive has now entered upon its For- 
tieth Volume. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by that 
of any other monthly periodical in Europe or America 
—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literarg 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popula’ 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical pap ape of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and Tatorest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

ARPER’s MaGazine contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

The Publishers feel themselves warranted in asking 
and anticipating for the future a continuance of the 
an _ has been accorded to their enterprise in 

e past. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 








TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harper's Macazinz, One Year......$4 00 

Harper's Weexiy, One Year...... 4 00 

Hagrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Macazinz, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 

Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macaztng, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be underst@od that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxzy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wisiies to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his ordi. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pemie to the order of Harper & Brorunrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For Apvertisine In Harper’s Perroproars. 
Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Rai "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. - 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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WOMAN IN 1870. 
Monogram Veils are the latest Wrinkle among Fash- 
ionable Young Ladies. Those of Fawn Color and Gray 
are the most in vogue—the Monogram being embroid- 


WOMAN IN 1870.—A SAD FELLOW. 
“Oh, Mr. Dove, Mr. Dove! I’m very much Afraid that you are a TErR- 
RIBLE Person.” 
And it was no good his assuring her on his sacred word of honor 
that he wasn’t. 


ered in Colors in the Centre. 
{[Pleasing effect of the same. 


FACETIZ. 


Wry is a successful comic actor unlike a school- 
master fond of flogging ?—Because the one makes a fu- 
ror (few roar), and the other makes a great many roar: 


TS 
What article of jewelry puts you in mind of‘an irri- 
table inhabitant of an island in the Mediterranean ?— 
A Maltese cross. 





AA 
Nt 
MA i \ 4 SS i 
A diffident lover went to the town clerk to request | i HH : Sl 
him to publish the bans of matrimony, and findin; i Ba : 
him at work alone in the middle of a ten-acre fiel 
asked him to step aside a moment, as he had some- 
thing particular for his private ear. 
PELLET E = ce ee ea 
“I'll be round this way in a minute,” as the second- 
hand said to the pendulum. 
Sreanee, put Trvz.—The last gentleman in a young 
lady's thoughts is generally the jirst as well! 
a ee 





Tuer onty Curqve worte FoLttowina—Cliquot. 
4 88 SAIS SE aE 


Perriexep Pepestrian. ‘‘ Bub, which is the quick- 
est way for me to get to the Eastern dépét?” ,, 
Aocommopatine News-soy. * Run.” 
eI tlipe aceon 
A rorsrppEn Prieasurse.—Ladies should never iu- 
dulge in anticipation, for we all know how objection- 
able a woman is who looks forward. 
eo me 
It is idiotic to tell a real dream; but it is conven- 
ient to invent one if you want to annoy any body, as 
nobody has a right to be offended at a dream, and 
nobody can prove that you didn’t have it. 
° —<——<— 


What bird is that which it is absolutely necessary 
that we should have at dinner, and yet need neither 
be cooked nor served up ?—A swallow. 


ANT SY cata 
An old lady, gazing with astonishment upon an ele- 
phant in a menagerie, asked the keeper, ‘‘ What kind 

of a beast is that eating hay with his tail ?” 
acid sha ioe ese Senta 


Railways are aristocrats. They teach every man to 
know his own Station, and to stop there. 
TO SIT ee 





They are a narrow-minded people who look with rags _—e sy ee 
contempt upon prominent singers use their prin- : {WOMAN IN 1870.—THE CONSULTATION. 
cipal business is solo. “Poor Fellow! his Pulse is yery low.. One of us must Watch with him through ‘the Night; the Nurse can never be trusted.” [Mortimer rather Likes it. \ 


A CompreHeEnsIve Text.—A New Jersey preacher, named Jones, 
held forth near Philadelphia, the other Sunday, on the following 
topics: ‘*The Divine Pluvine and Riverine Manifestations Exem- 
plified in the Missions of Noah, Moses, Elias, John the Baptist, 
Christ, St. Cecilia and St. Pancras, Columbus, William Penn, and 
St. Tammany. How shall they Culminate, Diplomatically, under 
the Star-Spangled Banner, that Righteousness shall Cover the Earth 
as the Waters Cover the Great Deep, through the Entire Supersedure 
of the Commercial and War Marine by the Nautilus, or Interna- 
tional Gospel Fleets of the Family Yacht?” His andience was 
somewhat at sea when he was through. 





A policeman was seen the other day, during a rain-storm, with an 
umbrella, trying to arrest the rain. 





WEEKS . ea 

YVAN SS ~ A precocious student of astronomy, under examination, gave the 

\S \ ~ following astonishing answer to the question, “What is the Milky 

, Z Way ?”—“ The Milky Way is a collection of white clouds in the sky, 

called the trade-winds, or the aurora borealis.” 
7—_—_——O—S 


A Currie Pusiication—The Lancet. 





There is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous. A lo- 
cal journal thus describes the effect of a hurricane: ‘‘It shattered 
mountains, tore up oaks by the roots, dismantled churches, laid 
villages waste, and overturned a haystack.” 

ena ee ee ene 

If you would find a great many faults, be on the look-out. Ifyou 
would find them in still greater abundance, be on the look-iv. 

ab a BUR RRA 


It is a mistake that the leopard can not change his spots, for when 
he gets tired of one spot there is nothing to prevent him going to 
another. 

= 


Are not chignons hair-em scare-em things? 
ia aoe lita eae leely 


General S—, in Congress, while delivering one ofthe long, prosy 
speeches for which he was noted, said to Henry Clay: ‘You s eak, 
Sir, for the present generation, but I speak for posterity. ry! 
replied the great Kentuckian, ‘‘and it seems you are resolved to 

_ speak till your audience arrives.” 


peak Saag Sie aan 
Bee or Tur Batr—Laura at croquet. 
‘ Repeat aw.. LeEeee 


Horttour.rurat.—An old song makes mention of a garden of de- 
lights under the name of Cupid's Garden.” In Cupid’s Garden 
choose single flowers, and beware of widows weeds. 

SS ree ee 

Tye most WonpERFUL CrrouLaTION "IN THE Wortp—The circt- 

lation discovered by Harvey. 





; E Which is the worst enemy of society—the family that keeps 2 
WOMAN IN 1870.—-THE NEW LAW COURTS—AT LAST! parrot, or the one whose son is learning to play the bugle? 
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